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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The historical literature relating to Canada is growing 
steadily in interest, and is very scattered. During the last 
few years France has shown a marked increase of literary 
interest in her former colony, and M. Lorin's and M. de Roche- 
monteix's books, reviewed in the present volume, show in what 
thorough historical scholarship this attention manifests itself. 
In England, while the literary interest in Canada is still too 
slight, historical works appear from time to time which have 
an important bearing upon the history of Canada. In the 
United States the early colonial history is being studied with 
exhaustive minuteness, and this study often includes Canada 
within its scope. The book on the Province of Quebec, by 
Mr. Coffin, a Canadian, now a Professor in the University of 
Wisconsin, is an illustration of this class of work. The dif- 
ferent antecedents and languages of the two races in Canada 
involve a further diversity of historical publications. The 
present aim is to bring together all the works published during 
a limited period, and to estimate their value. The public- 
ations of 1896 are now reviewed, with some of the more impor- 
tant ones appearing in 1895. No doubt it will be found that 
there are a few omissions, especially of works appearing late in 
1896. It is intended to continue the Review annually, and in 
the volume for 1897 some of the defects of that for 1896 
can, perhaps, be corrected. 

While no hesitation has been shown in pointing out de- 
fects, it is hoped that the tone of the reviews will be found to 
be sympathetic and fair. Between the acerbity of a Saturday 
Review article and conventional newspaper eulogy there is a 
mean which has been kept in view, if it has not always been 
reached. 



iv. Announcement 

The editor's thanks are due to many who have given 
assistance. Especial mention must be made of the Hon. G- 
W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Education for the Province of 
Ontario, and of Mr. James Bain, Jr., of the Toronto Public 
Library. 

It should be said that the reviews have, as far as possible, 
been contributed by writers qualified for their task by special 
studies, and that in all cases the contributors have been free 
to sign their names or not, as they prefer. 

University of Toronto, 

February ^ 1897. 
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The Legislation of the British Empire in 1895 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation. Printed for 

the Society by Rivington, Percival & Co., 34 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 1896. Pp. xxxii.- 
238. 

In no Other place will one find so complete and accurate 
a picture of the social and political movements taking place 
in all parts of the British Empire as in this Journal. The 
Society which publishes it was formed in December, 1894, 
under the presidency of Lord Herschell, then Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and this first report is dated August ist, 
1896. The Honourable Edward Blake and Sir Charles 
Tupper are members of the Council of the Society. Its aim 
is to bring together in an annual review the whole body '>f 
legislation within the Empire, and to discuss also the forms 
and methods of legislation. 

With the possible exception of the Roman Empire, the 
world has surely never seen such varied systems of laws 
united under one sovereignty. Within the British Empire 
are people living under French, Roman-Dutch, Spanish, 
Turkish, Hindoo, and an untold number of native laws and 
customs. Institutions of British origin are represented by 
about sixty legislatures within the Empire, and we may add 
to these the half hundred English-speaking legislatures in the 
United States. We have thus a great variety of experiments 
in law-making going on in all parts of the world. The 
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advantage to the science of politics of knowing what legislation 
is brought about under all these systems (for the United 
States are included in the present report) in any one year is 
obvious. Amidst the variety a deeper movement towards 
unity is going on. ** There was a time," says the Report, 
'* when it seemed that Roman law might become the law of 
the world. In the early part of this century the tendency 
in countries engaged in codifying their law was to take the 
Code Civil of France as a model. This is no longer the case- 
In recent times the tendency, especially as to commercial 
legislation, is to approximate to English law. It has spread 
almost as widely as the English language or literature '' 
(p. ix.). Of course, this tendency to unity in law is stronger 
within the Empire than without, and it must be counted as 
one of the strong silent forces working to make the people of 
the Empire one in customs and spirit, even if not politically 
federated. 

A careful reading of the one hundred and thirty-two pages 
reviewing the legislation of the British Empire in 1895 
furnishes a curious sociological study. If we begin with the 
Cape of Good Hope, we are startled with the Witchcraft 
Suppression Act, 1895, imposing penalties on professed 
witches and those who seek their help. Sierra Leone is still 
more dramatic in legislating against ** human leopards " — 
men dressed to represent leopards, who commit murders and 
use a deadly native medicine called ** barfima." Between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 4 a.m., ** Kafirs, Fingoes, Basutos, 
Hottentots, Bushmen, Korannas, Griquas, Bechuanas, and 
Zulus" must not frequent streets and thoroughfares in 
Cape Colony without a license. Side by side with this 
legislation for the uncivilized, we have the Cape authorities 
checking the vices of civilization, and prohibiting shows, 
menageries, circuses, and theatrical, musical, vocal, and 
pictorial exhibitions on Sunday. In Mauritius there is a 
prohibition against cremating dead bodies within twenty- 
four hours of death unless under official supervision, a sinister 
hint at possible foul play. Ceylon legislates against fraudu- 
lent postage stamps, and makes some alterations in the 
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village communities which have such a flavour of remote 
antiquity. Hong-Kong checks Chinese immigration when 
there seems danger of epidemics. We are curiously reminded 
of the Queen's Islamite subjects by Indian regulations for pil- 
grims going to Mecca. In Cyprus, too, Islam is in evidence, 
and there is a school question. The Greek Christians and 
the adherents of Islam each have separate schools and elect 
their own committees. Cyprus enacts a law relating to the 
shooting of woodcocks, snipes, and turtle doves; and the 
English law of wills and probate is introduced into that 
ancient island. 

Australasia furnishes the most varied and interesting legis- 
lation. The colonies approve of federation in the abstract, 
but are shy of details. Direct taxation, especially upon income, 
is a new and troublesome feature of their legislation. An era of 
economy is seen in the reduction of salaries of members of the 
legislatures, and, in one case, even of a governor. ** Missing 
word *' competitions are condemned with other lotteries. We 
are prepared for legislation against the rabbit pest, but the 
extermination of ** wild dogs and foxes " ought to arouse sport- 
ing zeal, and what shall be said of kangaroos, wallaroos, 
wallabies, paddamellons, bandicoots, and dingoes ? The most 
notable feature of Australasian legislation is its socialistic 
tendency, and this feature appears common to all the colonies. 
In 1893 South Australia legalized a system of socialistic village 
settlements, and the experience of two years led to important 
amendments in 1895. Villagers, in numbers ranging from 
twenty to five hundred, may unite to occupy a tract of country. 
They are not to be freeholders, and no one can be granted the 
use of more than one hundred and sixty acres of land. The 
Government lends money for improvements up to a sum not 
exceeding £100 for each villager. Arrangements are provided 
for pooling the earnings of the villagers, and there is a joint and 
several responsibility for the debts to the Government. Objec- 
tionable villagers may be expelled. Queensland also has co- 
operative communities. New Zealand shows socialistic tend- 
encies in extending the authority of the State. Shops must 
close for at least the half of one working day in the week, and 
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under certain conditions the compulsory closing of all shops 
at 9 or 10 p.m. is authorized. Bakers must stamp the weight 
of a loaf upon it in Arabic figures at least an inch long, and are 
allowed to make only one, two, and four pound loaves. 
Homesteads not exceeding ^^1,500 in value may be settled 
upon a family, and cannot be alienated by the settlor or seized 
for debt — a curious socialistic parallel of the law of entail. 
Socialistic aspirations appear to involve the entire emancipa- 
tion of women. Since the period covered by the present 
Report South Australia has passed enactments making it 
possible that every Cabinet minister and every member of 
both houses of Parliament should be of the female sex. In 
Fiji a law was passed restricting the publication of news- 
papers, which apparently have proved to be not an unmixed 
blessing to the so lately barbarous islanders. 

Coming to Canada, we find that British Columbia has 
deprived Chinese, Japanese, and Indians of the privilege of 
voting. Manitoba's legislation deals principally with commer- 
cial matters, but the theological colleges affiliated with the 
University of Manitoba were given ^ower to confer degrees in 
divinity. Ontario legalized the numbering of the hours of the 
day consecutively up to twenty-four, and made it illegal for 
fruit vendors to deceive the public by putting the best things 
at the top of the vessel and inferior wares below. Quebec 
made some modifications in her liberal law which provides for 
a free grant of one hundred acres of land to parents having 
twelve living children. Nova Scotia legalized the celebration 
of marriages by Salvation Army officers. 

It is an interesting field to survey. Not unnaturally, the 
newer countries enact the more copious legislation. Great 
Britain herself added little to her laws in 1895, as did also 
Canada. Within the British Empire what one may call moral 
reform has a less conspicuous place in the legislation of 1895 
than it has in the United States. Many of the States passed 
rigorous laws deahng with the liquor traffic, with the use of 
tobacco, and with Sunday observance. The State of Washing- 
ton, severe in other respects, allows fishing for salmon on Sun- 
day. Indiana tries to check the sale of books depicting crime. 
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and Alabama, with a vast tract of wild country, prohibits the 
publication of lives of ** popularly known outlaws.'* 

There is a useful description of " Modes of Colonial 
Legislation *' which will be continued in succeeding reports, 
and an account of the new German Civil Code. This Code 
will bring the German Empire under a uniform system in 1900. 
The article on the ** Application of European Law to Natives 
of India " bears witness to the value of the Code, first drafted 
by Lord Macaulay, which practically brought India under the 
sway of English criminal law. 



Canadian Bibliography 

^ Essai de Bibliographic Canadienne. Inventaire d'une biblio- 
th^que, comprenant imprimis, manuscrits, estampes, 
etc., relatifs k Thistoire du Canada et des pays adja- 
cents, avec des notes bibliographiques. Par Phil^as 
Gagnon. Quebec : Imprim^ pour L'Auteur. 1895. 
Pp. X.-711. 

J Canadian Catalogue of Books. Part I. By W. R. Haight. 
Toronto : Haight & Co. 1896. Pp. vi.-i30. 

Historically, the bibliography of Canada divides itself 
into two parts — one entirely devoted to the cataloguing of 
books published abroad, the second including those issued in 
this country. As printing was not introduced into Canada 
during the French regime, the natural dividing line would 
appear to be 1764, but long after this date the number of 
books printed in Canada was so small that not until nearly a 
century had elapsed did anything like a catalogue containing 
a list of Canadian-printed books appear. In 1789 a catalogue 
of American books was issued anonymously by a Mr. Homer. 
The entries are placed without order under the year of publi- 
cation, and the whole is without an index. It contains few 
entries of English or French books on Canada, and these are 
difficult to find. As an eminent bibliographer says, ** Its com- 
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plicated arrangement, errors in date, unintelligible abbrevia- 
tions, and frequent repetitions mar its value/' 

Obadiah Rich was the pioneer in genuine American bibli- 
ography. A native of Boston, he spent the years from 1815 
to 1827 in the position of United States consul at Valencia, in 
Spain, and devoted all his spare time to the acquisition and 
cataloguing of Spanish books on America. Returning to his 
native land loaded with treasures, he endeavoured to sell his 
collection to Congress, but, failing, sailed for England, and in 
1828 opened a shop in London. The sale of books on 
America was then in its infancy, and numbers of what we now 
look upon as priceless volumes passed through his hands, and 
were sold for very little. In connection with his son, who 
continued the business after his father's withdrawal, he issued 
a catalogue in three volumes (Vol. I., 1837; Vol. II., 1846; 
supplement, 1848), in which, under the year of publication, 
the full title of the book is given, sometimes the current price 
and interesting bibliographical notes being added. A carefully 
prepared index furnishes a key to each volume. The work is 
clearly printed, very accurate, and forms the basis of all cat- 
alogues of American books since published. Vol. I. contains 
2,522 entries; Vol II. 2,593; and the supplement 486. 
French books on Canada are fairly well represented, and of 
books printed in Canada between 1801 and 1844 there are 87— 
not one a year. 

In 1837 M. Faribault, an avocat of Quebec, published a 
catalogue of works upon the history of America, and particu- 
larly upon that of Canada. This work is compiled almost 
entirely from French and English catalogues, and a large num- 
ber of critical and bibliographical notes are reprinted. The 
editor, in his preface, regrets his inability to obtain in this 
country catalogues " raisonnh ou descriptifs,*' which are only to 
be obtained in Europe. The alphabetical arrangement is car- 
ried out when the names of the authors are known, but the 
anonymous works are assigned a place at the end under the 
year of publication, a cumbersome method which the small 
number of entries alone prevents from being useless. The 
total number of entries is 969, and of this number it is sur- 
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prising to find only 37 books printed in Canada. The destruc- 
tion by fire of the libraries in Quebec had, no doubt, made it 
difficult to find a collection of local books, but we know that 
there were some private libraries which contained at least ten 
times this number. By an arrangement with the Government 
of Lower Canada all the books in the parliamentary library, 
numbering 165, were marked in the catalogue with an asterisk; 
but few of these were of great rarity. The work is neatly 
printed, in a convenient form, and, though marred by numer- 
ous misprints in the English entries, is a distinct advance 
upon any catalogue previously published. The amalgamation 
of the legislative libraries of the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and the large additions made, rendered a cat- 
alogue necessary ; but it was not till 1858, ten years after the 
fire which destroyed so many books, that a complete one was 
issued in two volumes. The second of these forms a catalogue 
of books on America. The arrangement throughout is by sub- 
jects, and the classification is not complex. The type is 
unnecessarily large, and the books are rendered bulky by the 
more than ample space given to each entry. They contain a 
longer list of Canadian-printed books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals than any that had hitherto appeared, but the entries are so 
scattered as to make it difficult to number them. The cata- 
logue is also enriched by bibliographical notes which reveal an 
intimate knowledge of many of the authors, and these notes 
are currently credited to the late Fennings Taylor. The list 
of blue books on Canadian affairs presented to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords is a valuable feature. The 
whole catalogue is an interesting and curious collection of 
information which will always be valuable to the students of 
Canadian historv. 

Meanwhile, in Paris the study of early Canadian biblio- 
graphy was eagerly followed by a few devoted students. M. 
Harrisse, the author of the ** Bibliotheca Americana Vetus- 
tissima," published in 1872 ** Notes pour servir a Thistoire, 
a la biblibgraphie, et k la cartographic de la Nouvelle-France 
et des pays adjacents, 1545-1700,'* in which, for the first time, 
every book on New France to the close of the seventeenth 
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century was arranged in chronological order with the most 
exact description and the fullest bibliographical information. 
The total number is 187, and for these the average space is a 
page per book. By numbering each entry the author has 
simplified the work of cataloguers, the name — Harrisse, No. . . 
— fully identifying any book in question. 

Sabine's ambitious book, the ** Bibliotheca Americana, a 
dictionary of books relating to America from its discovery to 
the present time," commenced in 1868, has been carried on 
since his death under the editorship of Mr. Eames, of the 
Lenox Library. It has now reached the middle of the 
twentieth volume — the article ** Smith " — and will, when com- 
pleted, doubtless remain the best and most important of all 
the bibliographies of the new world. The Canadian entries 
are numerous, and form an important part. 

The Canadian Library of Parliament had done something 
towards a Canadian bibliography, but its list of books printed 
in Canada was relatively small, and it has remained for an 
amateur, at his own expense, to produce a volume which has 
at once taken the highest position in Canadian bibliography. 
M. Phil^as Gagnon, of Quebec, whose indefatigable industry, 
bibliographical knowledge, and perseverance are known to all 
book-lovers in Canada, has published, in a style worthy of the 
great private libraries of the old world, a catalogue which 
reveals for the first time the extent of his library and the 
number of Canadian-printed books. Out of the 3,747 books, 
pamphlets, and journals which he gives in his catalogue, no 
less than 2,611 are printed in this country, and an average of 
three volumes to each work would not be an over-estimate. 
The entries are arranged alphabetically under the authors' 
names, or, if the work is anonymous, under the first important 
word of the title, and the extended contents of long sets are 
detailed. M. Gagnon has added many interesting bibliograph- 
ical notes, derived either from previous writers or from his per- 
sonal knowledge, and these add much to the value of his work. 
The luxury of a number of facsimile title pages is a novelty in 
Canada which will be appreciated by all book-hunters. How- 
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ever, as one turns over page after page, and notes the care 
with which the entries have been made, one regrets that M. 
Gagnon, instead of making his book only a catalogue of his 
own library, which, like all private libraries, must undergo 
continued change, has not left out the appendices on engrav- 
ings, maps, and book plates, and devoted the space to the 
completion of the bibliography of Canada. The eye misses 
many books which could have been easily obtained. The 
book is admirable as far as it goes, and yet, owing to the 
limitation which M. Gagnon placed upon himself of catalogu- 
ing only his own library, its value is much less than it might 
have been. As the catalogue of a private library, the work 
will always remain one of the most remarkable productions 
which this country has seen ; completed as a bibliography it 
would always have been indispensable at home and abroad. 
It is a pleasure to know that M. Gagnon is at present at work 
upon a supplement, which will do something towards rectify- 
ing this deficiency. Titles are usually given correctly in the 
present work, but the author stumbles over German words. 
On p. 257, in the German title of an edition of '* Kalm's Voy- 
ages," the *' f *' is mistaken for *' s" with curious results. 

The other work now under review, that recently published 
by Mr. Haight, is entirely different in character. Issued as 
Part I., it contains 1,006 volumes, arranged alphabetically 
under the authors* names, and is entirely devoted to books 
printed in Canada, the majority having Upper or Western 
Canada as their birthplace. Mr. Haight thus does for the 
western portion of the country what M. Gagnon has done for 
the east, though their work necessarily overlaps. The entries 
are very exact, the title pages are accurately copied, and in 
many instances the last quoted price is given. The compiler, 
who has evidently worked with the books before him, has had 
to seek them far and wide, and to have succeeded in gathering 
such a list is a notable achievement, for which he deserves 
every credit. Two blemishes are, however, patent : first, the 
completion of each part under one alphabet, rendering it 
necessary to consult every part he may ultimately publish ; 
and, secondly, the misconception of the rule requiring all 
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anonymous works to appear under the first important word of 
the title. Mr. Haight takes this rule to mean literally the first 
word used, with results sometimes curious. In the title index 
the article, ** the,'* or ** a " or ** an," is taken as the first word, 
and we have under ** History of Canada '' works separated by 
some pages, because the titles vary between **A History of 
Canada '' and **The History of Canada." 

With all the drawbacks pointed out in these two volumes, 
they mark a new era in the knowledge of Canadian books. 
All bibliographers will be thankful for the assistance they give, 
and will remember with gratitude the industry of the com- 
pilers. 

James Bain, Jr. 

Public Library^ 

Toronto, 
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The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Canada). Vol. VIH. (1808-1815). With maps. To- 
ronto ; Rowsell & Hutchison. 1895. Pp. xviii.-6oi. 



Dr. Kingsford's ** History of Canada" has now reached 
its eighth volume. If we are not misinformed he originally 
intended to cover the ground in six volumes. These have 
already been expanded into eight, and at least one more will 
follow before the work is completed to the date of the union 
of the provinces, the termination announced by the author. 
This expansion is partly due to the introduction in the sixth 
volume of a narrative of the events of the entire American 
Revolution from Maine to Florida. In the present volume 
we have a long dissertation on the disputes between the United 
States and Great Britain, which preceded the war of 1812, 
besides chapters dealing with the naval actions of the war, the 
capture of Washington, the attack on Baltimore, and the battle 
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of New Orleans. No doubt, also, the unlooked-for accumula- 
tion of fresh material has caused unexpected enlargement. 

Dr. Kingsford undoubtedly possesses many of the qualifi- 
cations of an effective writer of history. He is a master of 
several languages, and has a wide acquaintance with general 
literature, ancient and modern. He has travelled much, and 
was an active man of affairs for many years. Having secured 
absolute leisure, he has devoted the last ten years to the laud- 
able task of writing the history of his adopted country from 
the date of the earliest French settlement. From the outset 
he has enjoyed an enormous advantage over any of his prede- 
cessors. The Canadian Archives have within the last quarter 
of a century been gathered together at his very door. He has 
had daily access to them as they grew, and while he was 
engaged in rewriting the oft-told story of the French occupa- 
tion and the English conquest fresh materials for the volumes 
to come were daily accumulating under the patient supervision 
of the learned specialist. Dr. Douglas Brymner, whose assist- 
ance would be indispensable to such a work as this. 

Yet we must confess that we are deeply disappointed with 
the present volume. At no time does Dr. Kingsford wield the 
pen of a polished writer. His sentences are often involved 
and obscure, and sometimes almost unintelligible. There is in 
this book an excessive amount of careless writing. The refer- 
ences to authorities are far less numerous than we have a 
right to expect in a work of such pretensions. As far as we 
can discover he relies almost exclusively upon the Canadian 
Archives for his materials ; that is to say, upon British official 
documents, supplemented by such writers as James, Christie, 
and Richardson. There is nothing to show that he has con- 
sulted any American documents, except, perhaps, the meagre 
and mutilated selection published more than eighty years ago. 
We believe that, as far as he is concerned, the archives at 
Washington, Albany, and other places in the United States 
remain unexplored ; nor does he cite any American writer 
except the prejudiced and untrustworthy Wilkinson. If others 
have been consulted there is scant acknowledgment. 

During the last eight years he has published a volume 
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annually, aggregating upwards of 4,000 printed pages. This 
alone, to say nothing of the labour of examining and compar- 
ing authorities, would be no slight achievement. Unfortu- 
nately, hasty work almost inevitably results in faulty work- 
manship. The speed of production is probably responsible for 
many errors and inaccuracies which a more careful revision 
would have removed. These are especially frequent among 
names and dates where the greatest exactitude is necessary. 

This volume contains 600 pages, and deals with the events 
of about nine years, 1806-1815. Eighty pages are given to the 
disputes with the United States arising from the Orders in 
Council and the impressment of seamen. Nearly the same 
space is occupied with Canadian political affairs between 1806 
and 1812. There is scarcely an allusion to the social or indus- 
trial life of the people, the condition of agriculture, the increase 
of commerce, or the development of the fur trade. The tide 
of immigration that set in from and ultimately flowed back to 
the United States is unnoticed. The administration of Sir 
James Craig has but a single chapter allotted to it, and the 
secret mission of John Henry, so lamentable in its results, is 
dismissed with a few sentences. Ample materials for the his- 
tory of the political agitation of Justice Thorpe in Upper 
Canada were published in the Archivist's report for 1892, and 
we accordingly find it treated in an effective manner. Two- 
thirds of the volume are devoted to the war of 1812, of which 
about seventy pages deal with events entirely unconnected 
with Canada. 

We are assured on page 132 that Mr. Foster, the British 
representative at Washington, sent no information of the 
declaration of war to Upper Canada, " leaving Brock to learn 
the news from the Governor-General.'* This certainly is a 
mistake. A messenger bearing this information from Foster 
to Brock arrived at Queenston on the 25th of June, 1812. 
Writing from Albany on the 29th of that month to De Witt 
Clinton, Governor Tompkins, of New York, said : 

** I have just received an express from Canandaigua informing me that Vosburgh, 
from this city, was arrested on his return from Queenston, in Canada, where he had 
been as express with Foster's despatches. Those despatches were dated June 17th, 
at Washington, and arrived in this city on Sunday morning, June 21st, from whence 
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they were forwarded by Vosburgh as expre^. McTavish, of the house of Caldwell, 
Fraser & Co. (of this city), a Mr. Hart, and a certain Solomons, were the principal 
persons concerned in this city." 

It would appear in many instances that the author has 
not made use of the documents at his command. For 
instance, we are told that "there is no account of the Indian 
loss " at Maguaga, yet this may be found fully stated in 
Colonel Procter's letter of the nth August. From his 
description of the attack on the British vessels near Fort Erie 
on the gth October, 1812, it seems certain that he has failed 
to read the evidence given at the trial of Lieut. Rolette. 
The statement of former writers that Joseph Willcocks fought 
at Queenston on the British side is flatly denied by Dr. Kings- 
ford ; yet it is founded on such authority as General Sheaflfe's 
supplementary despatch, and the general order signed by 
Colonel Baynes, which explicitly states that 

*' Several gentlemen volunteered their services in the field, and shared the honours 
of the day. Mr. Clench and Mr. Willcox were of the number, and the Major- 
General witnessed the zealous conduct of many others not named in his report." 

Dr. Kingsford also states that *'no official return can be 
found of the British loss" at Queenston. Yet such a return 
exists, enclosed in Sir George Prevost's despatch to Lord 
Bathurst (No. 16) of the 5th November, 1812, and has actu- 
ally been printed by Mr. Ross Robertson on page 1072 of the 
second volume of the ** Landmarks of Toronto." 

The influence of James and " Veritas " is apparent in 
Dr. Kingsford*s judgment of Sir George Prevost. For instance, 
that officer receives severe condemnation for the failure to take 
Sackett's Harbour on the 29th May, 1813, and we are informed 
that, "although present in chief command, he did not himself 
write his own despatch," but that **he deputed the duty to 
Colonel Baynes as if all responsibility rested with him." 
James, we remember, makes precisely the same statement in 
at least two of his books. But the truth is that Prevost did 
write such a despatch, and, from the extract we give below, it 
will be seen that he assumed entire responsibility for ordering 
the retreat of the troops upon that occasion. This despatch 
is dated at Kingston, June ist, 1813 (No 64), and an extract 
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from it was published in the London Gazette of July 25th, and 
irithe A nnual Register for that year. Prevost states that his 
letter of the 26th of May had scarcely been closed when he 
learned that the enemy's fleet had appeared off Niagara with 
a large body of troops on board, and that the defences at Fort 
George had been destroyed by a bombardment lasting for 
twenty-four hours. He adds : 

*' No reinforcements being as yet within many days' march of this post, and the 
situation of Upper Canada being extremely critical, I determined to attempt a 
diversion in Colonel Vincent's favour by embarking the principal part of the garri- 
son of this place, and proceeding with them to Sackett's Harbour." 

After describing in some detail the embarkation and other 
events of the 27th and 28th, and the successful advance of 
the troops until checked by the American fortifications, he 
concludes : 

** A heavier fire than musketry having become necessary to force their last 
position, I had the mortification to learn that the continuation of light and adverse 
winds had prevented the co-operation of the ships, and that the gimboats were 
unequal to silence the enemy's elevated batteries, or to produce any effect on their 
blockhouses. Considering it therefore impracticable, without such assistance, to 
carry the strong works by which the post was defended, I reluctantly ordered the 
troops to leave a beaten enemy whom they had driven before them for three hours, 
and who did not offer the slightest opposition to the re embarkation, which was 
effected with proper deliberation and in perfect order." 

Another contemporary document, which seems to have 
evaded Dr. Kingsford's research, is the letter from Mr. E. B. 
Brenton, private secretary to the Governor-General, addressed 
to Captain Noah Freer, dated the day after the battle, and 
preserved among the Freer papers. Dr. Kingsford remarks 
that the British fleet ** hung about Sackett's Harbour the 
whole of the 28th,*' and that **this delay allowed the alarm to 
be given." Brenton states that owing to ** light and baffling 
winds" it was two o'clock in the afternoon before they arrived 
within ten miles of the place ; and General Brown's letter to 
the Governor of New York shows that the two American 
schooners on the lookout had come in at daybreak, firing 
alarm guns. There was from the first no question of surpris- 
ing the garrison, and only the pusillanimous surrender of a 
detachment of dragoons, coming in boats from Oswego, 
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induced Prevost to consent to a landing at all. Even his 
severest critics, Dr. Kingsford among the number, do not esti- 
mate the force landed at more than 750 or 800 men ; while 
General Brown had certainly double that number at his com- 
mand to resist the attack. Yet the British troops drove their 
opponents before them with ease, until they took shelter in 
their intrenchments. 

** The troops had proceeded about half a mile," says Mr. Brenton, ** when they 
came on the main work, where the Bre was so increased and the opposition so great 
that our men were constantly falling hack on the rear where we were, and balls were 
whizzing about us in all directions, killing several persons near us. At this period 
Colonel Baynes came up to Sir George and told him that the enemy was so strongly 
posted and so sheltered by blockhouses and other works that our men could not 
approach them, weakened as they were by the losses of the morning, with any pros- 
pect of success. It was determined, however, to collect all the troops to a point 
from the line, and make an attack immediately upon the batteries and barracks in 
front. For this purpose the men in front were called in and line formed a little out 
of reach of the enemy's musketry ; and, though much fagged, after being supplied 
with ammunition they were ac;ain led on in line. At this time I do not think the 
whole force collected in line exceeded 300 men. They advanced in two lines on the 
right and left of the enemy, and, although a most destructive fire was commenced, 
the 8th, looth, and part of the 104th on the left penetrated to one of the barracks 
and got possession of a piece of ordnance, and sheltered themselves behind the 
barrack to prepare for a further advance. The other line, or part of the first — for it 
was but OPe line centring more to the right — was on high ground among stumps 
and logs, to which Sir George's ardour and indifference to danger carried him. 
Here the fire was tremendous. I do not exaggerate when I tell you that shot, both 
grape and musket, flew like hail. Coore came up and gave Sir George his glass. 
We were trying to fix it on a stump when a shower of grape covered us, a ball 
falling within a yard or two of him. At this time those who were left of the troops 
behind the barracks made a dash out to charge the enemy ; but the fire was so 
destructive they were instantly turned by it, and the retreat was sounded. Sir 
George, fearless of danger and disdaining to run, called out repeatedly to them to 
retire in order. Many, however, made off as fast as they could. We retired with 
the hindmost ; nor was it, I assure you, with a quickstep, though showers of grape 
were falling about us." 

Captain McDonall said in another private letter : 

** His Excellency was in the thickest of the fire, and, of course, had some narrow 
escapes in an action of which the musketry was heavier than anything I ever saw, 
except on the 21st of March in Egypt." 

General Brown asserted in his despatches that 

** Had not General Prevost retreated most rapidly under the guns of his vessels 
he would never have returned. " 
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This statement perhaps should be greatly discounted, but 
it is difficult to see, in the face of so much concurrent evidence, 
how Sir George Prevost can be fairly censured for the result. 
Certainly the time has come when he should be judged upon 
his merits and not by the malicious misstatements of personal 
enemies like James and '* Veritas," who deliberately set them- 
selves to write him down. 

General Procter also seems to receive more than his due 
share of blame from Dr. Kingsford. His conduct of the retreat 
from Amherstburg was probably as bad as it could be, and 
deserved all the censure bestowed upon it ; but his movement 
against General Winchester's division was marked by energy 
and decision, and had he been joined by the Indians on the 
day appointed (April 7th, 1813), instead of three weeks later, 
there can be little doubt that his advance upon Fort Meigs 
would have been equally successful. All his operations were 
hampered by his dependence upon these restless and capricious 
auxiliaries, by whom his trifling regular force was so decidedly 
outnumbered. The statements that he '* testified no interest 
in the threatened superiority '* of the enemy's squadron on 
Lake Erie, and that '* he does not seem to have understood 
until too late that his supplies depended upon the power of a 
naval force to protect them," are distinctly refuted by his cor- 
respondence. (See especially letters to General Sheaffe and 
others, of January 13th, May 23rd, June loth, June 15th, July 
4th, July 13th, August i8th, and August 26th, 1813.) 

Dr. Kingsford also relates that General Procter ** fled^ as 
rapidly as he was able " from the battlefield of the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1813, and that "we next hear from him seven miles from 
Burlington Heights, 120 miles from the scene of action," but 
Captain Hall, of the Provincial Dragoons, writing from Dela- 
ware to Colonel Baynes, the same night, states that *' the Gen- 
eral is so fatigued that he is quite unable to write. He made 
great efforts to rally the troops, and narrowly escaped being 
taken." Procter retired next dav to the Grand River, where 
he promptly countermanded the retreat of the garrison from 
Long Point, ordered by Colonel Young, and remained, collect- 
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ing the soldiers and Indians who had escaped from the field, 
until the 14th of October. Throughout his narrative of the 
events on that frontier Dr. Kingsford pays too much attention 
to Richardson and too little to contemporary documents. 

His account of the well-fought and important action of 
Chrysler's Farm is in many respects hopelessly at variance 
with Lieut. -Colonel Morrison's official letter. Morrison states 
that his troops were disposed in the following manner : 

**The flank companies of the 49th Regiment, the detachment of Canadian 
Fencibles with one field piece, under Lieut. -Colonel Pearson on the right, a little 
advanced on the road ; three companies of the 89th Regiment under Captain Barnes, 
with a gun, formed in echelon, with the advance on its left supporting it." 

But Dr. Kingsford says that 

'* On his right and resting on the river, he posted three companies of the 89th 
en ichelon with a six-pounder. His centre was composed of the companies of the 
49th and a few Canadian Fencibles with a six-pounder." 

He then relates that General Boyd's advance was designed 
** to enfilade the British right with his artillery ; " while Mor- 
rison says that 

*' The enemy endeavoured by moving forward a brigade from his right to turn 
our left, but was repulsed by the 89th forming en potence with the 49th and both 
corps moving forward, occasionally Bring by platoons." 

Dr. Kingsford states that the Americans were driven back 
by a charge from the British right, which must have moved 
across the entire front of their own line to accomplish this. 
He next relates that 

'* Covington's brigade with four guns assaulted the left. The 49th and 89th 
deployed en ichelon^ the formation being made under a heavy but ill-directed fire." 

But Colonel Morrison says distinctly that 

** His efforts were next directed against our right, and to repulse this movement 
the 49th took ground in that direction in echelon, followed by the 89th ; when 
within half-musket shot the line was formed under a heavy but irregular fire from 
the enemy." 

A more complete misconception than Dr. Kingsford's of 
the main features of the battle is scarcely imaginable. 

These are serious blemishes, and detract greatly from the 
value of a work which certainly has cost the author much 
labour. Unhappily, the list of errors has by no means been 
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exhausted in a necessarily brief examination. Errors in 
names and dates are very numerous. Limitations of space 
forbid the printing of a longer list than the following : — 
Marcle for Mallory (p. 130), 95th Regiment for 98th Regiment 
(p. 183), padron for patroon (p. 213), 44th for 49th (p. 214), 
Colonel Totten for Lieut. Totten (p. 222), Capt. Winder for 
Col. Winder (p. 231), McCourt for Macomb (p. 263), Gen. 
Baccus for Lieut. -Col. Backus (p. 273), 1787 for 1797 (p. 283), 
Rainsfeld for Rainsford (p. 287), St. David's said to be east of 
Queenston (p. 289), Fort Erie stated to have been abandoned 
by the British in 1812 (p. 306), Sir John Yeo for Sir James 
Yeo (pp. 309, 360, 507), Reab for Read (p. 332), Desko for 
Desha (p. 321), Tench for Finch (p. 359),Tononada for Tona- 
wanda (p. 385), Bambridge for Bainbridge (pp. 404-7), Cruice 
for Cririe, and Laurestina for Laurestinus (p. 417), John Will- 
cocks for Joseph Willcocks (p. 436), Dunham for Durham, 
Harbitt for Hartwell, and Honey for Hovey (p. 471), 14th 
Dragoons for 19th Dragoons (p. 461), Norfolk Militia for Lint 
coin Militia, twice (p. 463), 520 for 320, 372 for 272, and 26th 
for 25th in note on page 480, looth for 103rd (p. 485), Fort 
Talbot for Port Talbot (p. 496), loth May for i8th May and 
November for June (p. 512), 23rd for 28th (p. 513), Bidwell 
for Bissell, twice (p. 509), Pinching for Pinkney, four times 
(P- 530) • Perry's flagship, the Lawrence, so named in honour 
of the dead captain of the Chesapeake, is in every instance but 
one styled the Saint Lawrence, while Downie's vessel, the Con- 
fiance, is uniformly designated the Confidence. The ship Queen 
Charlotte is termed a war-sloop, and the General Hunter on one 
page is called a brig, and on another a sloop. The skirmish 
at the Canards bridge, in which Hancock and Dean were 
taken prisoners, took place on the 17th, not the 24th of July, 
1812. The capture of the American boats in the Detroit 
River by Lieut. Rolette occurred on August loth instead of 
August 7th, the wounded men on board being those injured in 
the skirmish at Maguaga the day before. The naval action on 
Lake Ontario, in which the Hamilton and the Scourge foundered, 
took place on the 8th of August, 1813 — not on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. The demonstration against Burlington, Vt., was 
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made on the 2nd, not the 22nd of August, 1813. The British 
losses at Fort Meigs and Black Rock are incorrectly stated, as 
well as General Procter's force on the former occasion. 
Major Evans of the 8th and Lieut. -Col. Evans of the 41st are 
spoken of as the same person, and on page 470 Medcalfs 
exploit at Macrae's house is evidently confused with Bost- 
wick's skirmish at Nanticoke. 



J The Story of Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons ; London : 
T. Fisher Unwm ; Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. 
(Ltd.). 1896. Pp. XX..463. C' Story of the Nations " 
Series.) 

Not very long since a distinguished Englishman, whose 
works easily fill a large bookshelf, said to the writer of these 
lines: "Take my advice and do not write a history of Canada." 
It was not long afterwards that he himself produced a lively 
history of this country, and now we have before us another 
book on the same subject. It is no wonder, for the theme is 
a fruitful one, and will not be exhausted in our time. The 
present volume forms No. 46 in the excellent ** Story of the 
Nations" series, and it is unquestionably one of the strongest 
of the whole collection. The author, Dr. Bourinot, Clerk of 
the House of Commons of Canada, is widely known as our 
highest constitutional authority. His opinions are sought for 
by the legislatures of every colony and dependency of the 
British Crown. He is a forcible writer, and his mental equip- 
ment, industry, and extensive acquaintance with Canadian 
historical literature and constitutional government are guaran- 
tees of the faithful and conscientious character of his work. 
Unlike most of the histories of Canada that we have had, 
this *' Story" is distinguished by the stress which is laid upon 
the development of institutions of government and ** their 
effect on the social, intellectual, and material conditions of 
the people since the beginning of the English regime.'' Other 
elements are not neglected. The dramatic period under the 
French finds admirable and skilful treatment. The space at 
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the author's command does not enable him to enter into 
detail as does Parkman or Kingsford ; but if details are not 
always gone into minutely, what is said is always clear and to 
the point. The ** Story" is not burdened by too many foot- 
notes ; the index is full, and the portraits, engravings of 
churches, public buildings, arms, bits of scenery, and maps, 
are excellent. 

The ** Story " proper closes with the admission of Prince 
Edward Island, in 1873, into the federal union of Canada, but 
the author has brought his narrative down to the year 1896. 
Since 1873 many notable events in our history have occurred, 
among them being the second Northwest rebellion, and Dr. 
Bourinot gives brief mention of everything important. He 
shows how Canada is governed, and presents us with a pic- 
ture of responsible government in action. The material and 
mental resources of the country are well described, and there 
is a study of French Canada and of the manners and customs 
of her people which is of more than ordinary interest. An 
amusing part of this chapter is the print of an ancient caleche 
from an old book of a century ago. Canada's equipment in 
science, literature, and art is outlined, and the showing is 
worthy of a much older country. The eminent men who have 
made the Dominion what it is to-day find in Dr. Bourinot a 
biographer who is free from partisanship or prejudice. He is 
fair to the memory of those who have passed away, while the 
public acts of living statesmen are treated with impartiality 
and a fine sense of justness. Into the fierce and bitter strug- 
gles and broils of party he never enters, even questions of 
yesterday and to-day being put before the reader after the 
manner of a judge in summing up at the close of a great state 
trial. Sometimes, indeed, and especially in political cases, 
the judges are not always as fair as the author of this history. 
This by the way, however. 

Dr. Bourinot's studies in comparative politics have led 
him to examine and investigate many systems of government. 
The fruit of these studies — the labour of years — enriches his 
work materially, and particularly those parts which deal with 
the practical side of Canadian parliamentary life. The 
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** Story " itself is of great interest, and Dr. Boiirinot tells it 
from the day that Jacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence 
to the present time. The explorer, the adventurer, the sol- 
dier, the sailor, the missionary, the Indian, the rover of the 
woods, and the founders of government live again their stirring 
lives in these chapters. From the old courts, representing the 
highest civilization of the day, the scene is quickly changed 
to a wild land, peopled by savages, three thousand miles 
across the ocean. The story is familiar to every Canadian 
student, for it has been told many times with more or less 
fulness of detail, but it will be admitted that this book will 
become at once the authoritative shorter history of Canada. 

There is a useful bibliographical note as a guide to fur- 
ther studies. The illustrations are a strong feature of the 
book. Some of them are quite new, and that of Louisburg in 
1731, from a sketch in the Paris archives, gives a striking 
view of the famous fortress. The book is dedicated by per- 
mission, and in felicitous terms, to Her Excellency the 

Countess of Aberdeen. 

George Stewart. 

Qtubec, 
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A History of Newfoundland from the English, Colonial, and For- 
eign Records. By D. W. Prowse, Q.C., LL.D., Judge 
of the Central District Court of Newfoundland. With 
numerous illustrations and maps. Second edition, 
revised and corrected. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
i8g6. Pp. xxiii.-798. 

Her Majesty's oldest colony has not yet entered the Cana- 
dian federal union. She still stands alone, between two con- 
tinents, administering her own affairs and asserting her right 
to self-government. Her history, however, is deeply interest- 
ing to the people of Canada, who have so much in common 
with the misknown island, long ago described by Burns as 
** Some place far abroad where sailors gang to fish for cod.*' 
For material, if for no other, reasons the people of the Do- 
minion are concerned in the fortunes of a territory which dates 
her story of discovery from 1497. Four writers have described 
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the founding, growth, and development of Newfoundland — Dr. 
Moses Harvey, F.R.S.C, Bishop Howley, D.D., the Rev. P. 
Tocque, M.A., and Judge Prowse. The large work of Judge 
Prowse has reached its second edition, and promises fairly to 
arrive at the dignity of a third edition. While he has not 
neglected printed books, pamphlets, magazines, and news- 
papers, he has studied chiefly original documents and unpub- 
lished manuscripts. The resources he has drawn upon are, in 
nearly every instance, first-hand, and the majority of the plates 
which accompany the letter-press have not appeared before. 
The maps and plans form also a most interesting feature of a 
work remarkably well written, luminous in style, and accurate. 
Newfoundland has been called the Cinderella of the Colo- 
nial Empire, on account of the neglect she has experienced at 
the hands of the Imperial Government. Judge Prowse blames 
British diplomacy for not settling long ago the French shore 
and other vexatious questions, which have so sorely troubled 
the island. He writes always in a generous and liberal spirit, 
and no one can tax him with being prejudiced. His story 
deals exhaustively with English rule from the discovery of the 
country. Of course, we have an interesting account of the 
struggle for responsible government. Newfoundland, too, was 
obliged to pass through the ordeal which unwise and often 
ignorant statesmanship at home imposed on the colonies. 
The establishment of courts of justice, the early justices, the 
rule of the naval and resident governors, local events, social 
manners and customs, and the present conditions of the coun- 
try' are dealt with amply, and light is thrown on many sub- 
jects which some other writers on Newfoundland have either 
slighted or ignored altogether. Judge Prowse treats of the 
early intercourse of the islanders with America, their trade 
with the New England States, the smuggling expeditions, the 
Bermudian irruption into the fisheries, the effect of the Ameri- 
can revolution, the American privateers on the coast of the 
island, the American fishing rights, the Washington Treaty 
and Halifax Award, the Blaine-Bond convention, and the pros- 
pects of confederation with Canada. He is in favour of union 
with the Dominion, but not on the terms proposed by Canada, 
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which he considers illiberal. '* Canada,*' he adds, ** would be, 
in the long run, a greater gainer by the union than Newfound- 
land." He is not despondent, however, for he believes that 
the consolidation of British North America is an Imperial as 
well as a Colonial question. He has great faith in Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who, he 
thinks, may yet be able to bring about confederation. 

Judge Prowse discusses the French occupation of Placentia 
in 1662, the attacks on the English settlements, the conces- 
sions made to France in the treaties of Utrecht, Paris, Ver- 
sailles, and the Royal declaration, the interpretation of the 
treaties by former English naval governors, the French nego- 
tiations of 1844-57, and the effects of the Bait Act. He also 
furnishes a chapter on the financial crisis, and the events of 
1895. The story of the financial crash is gruesome enough, 
but, dark as the horizon was in those dismal days of suffering, 
Judge Prowse has faith in the self-reliance and pluck of the 
people to emerge from disaster successfully. The capitalist 
will be interested in what the author has to say of the resources 
of the country, which only await development. These are 
placed in a tempting light : 

** The future success of Newfoundland lies in the path where Canada and 
America (sic) have gained their prosperity ; new enterprises, new industries, im- 
proved communications, have mainly contributed to their welfare and progress, and 
in that direction we must follow." 

In the appendix a great variety of valuable information is 
contained. We have the full text of the proposed terms of 
union between Canada and Newfoundland ; an account of the 
Newfoundland coal fields from the pen of J. P. Howley, 
director of the Geological Survey ; an account of the iron 
mines at Belle Isle by the same ; and a coal analysis by Wm. 
H. Filton, F.G.S. The Rev. W. Pilot, D.D., supplies a use- 
ful history of the Church of England, and Bishop Howley, of 
St. John's, gives a full account of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Newfoundland. The history of the Methodist Church is 
by the Rev. Dr. James Dove, and a chapter, the last one in the 
book, is devoted to the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches and the Salvation Army. The illustrations are very 
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numerous, and include a fine portrait of Queen Victoria in 1838, 
which forms the frontispiece, St. John's from Riverhead in 
1891, views on the Humber River, Canadian and Newfound- 
land Confederation delegates, iron mines, Belle Isle, and a 
folded map of Newfoundland by Stanford. 

George Stewart. 

Quebec, 



Canadian Savage Folk. The Native Tribes of Canada. By 
John Maclean, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. Toronto : 
William Briggs. 1896. Pp. viii., 9-641. 

Dr. Maclean, whose grammar of the Blackfoot language, 
now being published in the Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute (Toronto), and other essays upon the ethnology of 
these Indians entitle him to scientific standing, is the author 
of several popular volumes dealing with western frontier and 
Indian life. ** Canadian Savage Folk " is, however, his most 
ambitious effort, and in it the writer for the people and the 
scientific investigator manage, with general success, to keep 
abreast of each other. The arrangement of the chapters in 
the book seems largely fortuitous, and some of the individual 
sections of the chapters possess but a slight bond of union, but 
the subject-matter is always interesting enough to make up 
for the absence of strict logical connection. 

The author is seen at his best in the sections in which he 
draws upon his own personal experiences — " In the Lodges," 
** Church and Camp,'* ** On the Trail '* ; the more venture- 
some chapters, on ** Native Religions," ** Races and Lan- 
guages," being less satisfactory, the opening one — ** Some 
Queer Folk " — least of all. While ample knowledge of recent 
investigation is shown by the references and footnotes through- 
out the book, there is rather too much reliance at times upon 
some of the older and now antiquated sources of information ; 
the discussion on the mound builders (pp. 32-36), e.g., might 
well have been omitted, also the Kootenay vocabularies cited 
on page 139. 

With some of the statements in Dr. Maclean's volume the 
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reviewer must take issue ; that the mound builders were a dis- 
tinct race from the Indians, or went to Mexico (p. 33), is a 
very risky assertion ; nor is it quite correct to say that ** in 
physical characteristics, language, and social customs, the 
Eskimo and the Indian are distinct, hating each other, and 
without any of the affinities so common among the red men " 
(p- 87) ; it is a serious error to place the Sacs and Foxes 
among the members of the Siouan family, since they undoubt- 
edly belong to the Algonkian stock (p. 104), while the Aric- 
karees, also taken to be Siouan, are confidently assigned by 
the best authorities to the Pani groups ; the statement (p. 140) 
that " the Upper Kootenay Indians are chiefly canoe Indians* 
and the Lower, horse Indians," is hardly accurate, since the 
former have many horses and few canoes, while the latter have 
very many canoes and are essentially a river people even now. 
These errors, some of which are doubtless mere slips, do not 
detract seriously from the merits of the book, which, with a 
little revision along the lines suggested, will, for some time at 
least, maintain a deserved place as the only popular treatment 
of the native races of the Dominion, save a smaller and less 
ambitious book on " The Indians of Canada," by the same 
author. *' Canadian Savage Folk " has the solid merit of con- 
taining a vast amount of information. The section on ** Native 
Heroes " (pp. 371-419) is especially welcome as a contribution 
to Indian biography. Other sections more or less noteworthy 
are those on ** The Blackfoot Indians " (pp. 48-68) ; ** Indian 
Names " (pp. 354-370) ; " Indian Names of God " (pp. 433- 
439J ; " Canadian Indian Theology " (pp. 439-449) ; and the 
bibliographical notes in Chapter VI. 

Among the many items of interest and value in Dr. 
Maclean's book the following are peculiarly significant : 

(a) ** Their [ihe Sarcees'] close proximity to Calgary is injurious to the morals of 
the white people and Indians, as the natives of the plains always find the lower 
stratum of society ready to teach the willing learner lessons of immorality, and de- 
gradation is sure to follow any close relationship of Indians with white people in the 
early stages of their training " (p. 18). 

(d) ** The literature relating to the native tribes of Canada reveals a state of 
degeneracy from intemperance. Invariably the strong drink has been introduced by 
the white people, and the Indians, isolated and passionate, have drunk to excess. 
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Crime hai» increased at a rapid rate, and the tribes have decreased in number " (p. 
227.) 

{c) ** The mortality among the children from diseases common to the white 
children is very great. The two chief causes, however, are immoral diseases and 
depression of spirit" (p. 302). 

{d) " There is no devil in the native religions of the Indians in the Chiistian 
sense " (p. 443). 

{g) ** They [the Indians] have as deep a sense of God in nature as Butler and 
Wordsworth, and the divinity in man is as keenly felt as ever Coleridge or Carlyle 
taught it "(p. 547). 

(/) ** The red man is a politician, as well as his white brother, skilful in all the 
arts of electioneering and the methods of statesmanship at the councils " (p. 549). 

Dr. Maclean, it is readily seen, writes sympathetically, as 
indeed does every author who has come into real contact with 
the red man, lived with him, and felt his humanity. From 
the perusal of such a volume one rises with the belief that the 
Indian is *' a man as we are men.'* His greatest thoughts lie 
not so very far from ours, and his noblest deeds often press 
close upon the virtues of our own race and time. A good 
Blackfoot or a good Iroquois is a very good man, indeed. 
Hiawatha and Nez Perc(^ Joseph were aboriginal geniuses of a 
high order. Most of us derive our conceptions of the Indian 
from what we know him to have been after he came under the 
blighting influence of the whites. Even an Evans or a Dun- 
can fails to check entirely the evil effects of this contact. 
The chapter on ** Native Heroes" (pp. 371-419), treating of 
Crowfoot, the famous chief of the Blackfeet ; Poundmaker, the 
Cree; Hiawatha, the Iroquois ; Shawundais, the Mississaga 
convert ; Mikasto, the chief of the Blood Indians, reveals to us 
possibilities of high character, nobility, morality, and devotion, 
beyond what many will credit to the nature of a ** savage." 

In the chapter on ** Races and Languages " Dr. Maclean 
calls attention to the importance of the Indian as a figure in 
poetry and romance, and notes the rapidly increasing litera- 
ture about the red man, his languages, his religion, his folk- 
lore. Another point of interest brought out is the large num- 
ber of translations (Bibles, hymns, catechisms, etc.) that have 
been made into the many languages and dialects of the abori- 
gines of America. Indeed, only the perusal of the numerous 
linguistic bibliographies compiled by the late J. C. Pilling, of 
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Washington, can give an adequate idea of the vast amount of 
literature, printed and in manuscript, about or in the language 
of the Indians of Canada and the United States, some of 
these tongues being better off in many respects than Greek or 
Latin. Perhaps the most striking feature in the intercourse 
of missionaries and Indians has been the invention of sylla- 
baries in which to write the native speech. In Canada several 
of these have appeared from time to time, the Eskimo, the 
Micmacs, the Crees, the D(§n^, the Salish, being among the 
favoured peoples. Of the inventor of the Cree syllabary, 
James Evans, Dr. Maclean has already published an account. 
While not seeking in any way to disguise the evident 
brutal and savage traits which now and then assert almost 
complete sway over the Indian, the author does full justice to 
the '* civilized Indian," speaking as one whose personal labours 
and experiences add weight and importance to his statements. 
Touching the vexed question of the future of the aborigines, 
he wisely says, in tangled English, however, (p. 302) : 

*' From our investigation of the whole question, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that when the Indians first came into contact with civilization they decreased 
rapidly, and if the tribe is numerous it may be able to rally, and thus be saved from 
total extinction, the small tribe gradually succumbing to the deteriorating influence. 
If the relations of the two races are not antagonistic, but are of such a friendly char- 
acter as to encourage the stronger to seek the elevation of the weaker, the feel- 
ing of an exterminating influence at work, entertained by the weaker, will be 
removed, and, a recognition of equality being established, ensuring confidence, will 
work so strongly upon the natives that, the transition state being bridged over safely, 
a period of increase will follow. The position of the red men will be such that there 
will be an intermingling with their white neighbours, and, as the result of intermar- 
riage, according to the Indian custom or that of the white people, there will spring 
up a race of half-breeds. The slow settlement of the country will keep this half- 
breed race in possession of their language, customs, and reservation system ; but, so 
soon as there is rapid advancement, there will follow a voluntary absorption, and this 
will prove to be a benison to both races, uniting them in language, customs, privi- 
leges, and toil. Compulsory absorption is not agreeable to our political sentiments, 
but as the races are drawn closer together they will gradually unite, s^nd this will 
ultimately solve the problem of the perpetuation of a separate race within the bounds 
of the Dominion." 
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gist, but hardly a single poHtician, knows ; the feeling of inferi- 
)rity is death, sooner or later, to a race ; hone 
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is the only hope for the Indian. On the whole, then, we may 
say that the author has well succeeded in his ** attempt to 
reach the meaning of the life of our savage folk," the task set 
in the preface. Alex. F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University^ Worcester^ Mass, 



John Cabot, the Discoverer of North America^ and Sebastian, his 
Son, A Chapter of the Maritime History of England 
under the Tudors, 1496-1557. By Henry Harrisse. 
London : Benjamin Franklin Stevens. 1896. Pp. xii.- 

503. 

The Voyages of the Cabots. By Samuel Edward Dawson, 
Lit. D. (Laval). Ottawa: J. Hope & Sons. 1896. 
Pp. 30. 

M. Harrisse has been studying the Cabot voyages for 
years, and this is his third book upon the subject. His 
industry in research is beyond all praise. He has been able 
to add greatly to the documentary evidence that we possess, 
and the most valuable parts of his books are appendices in 
which these sources are described. Much learning, however, 
has not tended to make his style clear or his judgment good. 
It is a weary task to wade through these five hundred pages; 
and when we have done it perhaps only two things are quite 
plain — one, that M. Harrisse has now retracted much that he 
said in previous writings, and the other that Sebastian Cabot 
was a very untruthful man. The first throws more light upon 
M. Harrisse than it does upon the Cabot voyages ; the second 
helps us to rule out, as entirely untrustworthy, statements 
emanating from Sebastian Cabot alone in later life. 

M. Harrisse finds it necessary to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as to the point which John Cabot reached in 1497, 
when he discovered North America. Mr. S. E. Dawson, the 
Canadian writer who has discussed the question most fully, 
reaches conclusions very different. M. Harrisse places the 
landfall at some point near Cape Chudley, or Chidley, at the 
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entrance to Davis Straits. Mr. Dawson thinks it was some 
point on the Island of Cape Breton, perhaps a thousand miles 
distant from Cape Chidley. 

The evidence for the first Cabot voyage is found in a few 
contemporary state papers and letters, in La Cosa's map 
belonging to the year 1500, and in statements made at a later 
time by Sebastian Cabot after the death of his father, and 
partly embodied in maps and in legends upon maps. Spaniards 
and Italians in England were eager to keep their countrymen 
posted about Henry VI I. 's plans for discovery. From their 
letters, and from documents preserved in English archives, we 
have our only entirely authentic facts. Sebastian Cabot made 
unconfirmed statements long after the event, and from inter- 
ested motives. They are untrustworthy, and we have nothing 
coming directly from John Cabot. When we try to construct 
a narrative of the first voyage from the English, Spanish, and 
Itahan papers and letters, we find that, while a good deal is 
known, we cannot determine either the locality or the exact 
date of the discovery. 

John Cabot, probably a Genoese by birth, was naturalized 
as a citizen of Venice in 1476, having by that time lived there 
for at least fifteen years. Twenty years later (in 1496) he was 
in England with his wife. and three sons. Cabot was a skilful 
mariner and had travelled considerably, having gone as far as 
Mecca, where he had madecarefulenquiriesas to the source of 
the spices and precious stones offered for sale in the markets 
of Arabia. Working upon the theory that the earth is round, 
he reached the conclusion that the best way to arrive at the 
treasure fields of the east would be by sailing across the Atlantic. 
We have no means of knowing when this idea dawned upon 
his mind. It was either originated or stimulated by the news 
of Columbus* discovery in 1492. 

By 1494 Spain and Portugal had appropriated the New 
World, and it was dangerous for any other power to enter the 
field. Perhaps Venice felt this, and hesitatedito send an 
expedition through the Straits of Gibraltar. At any rate John 
Cabot is found leaving his own adopted country and applying 
to the King of England for help to fit out an^expedition. The 
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watchful ambassador of Ferdinand and Isabella in England — 
Puebla — wrote as early as January 21st, 1496, that a person 
was in England striving to carry out an undertaking similar 
to that of Columbus, and that at the same time he was pro- 
testing that he desired to do nothing that should prejudice the 
interests of Spain and Portugal. Soon after this, and probably 
before the Spanish ambassador had a reply from his sovereigns, 
the rival of Columbus, who was none other than John Cabot, 
had secured official sanction for his scheme. On March 5th, 
1496, the King, Henry VII., issued letters patent authorizing 
John Cabot and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancto, to 
fit out five ships at their own charges. The King and Queen 
of Spain wrote that the King of England was being misled by 
the King of France, whose agent they apparently thought that 
Cabot was, to embark upon a perilous and uncertain venture, 
and protesting against any infringement of the rights of Spain 
and Portugal. Henry VII. had already shown his respect for 
these rights by limiting Cabot to the eastern, western, and 
northern seas, and excluding the southern seas already appro- 
priated by these two states. 

Apparently there was in England little interest in Cabot's 
plan. We have no trustworthy evidence that he set out with 
more than one ship, and that was a small one carrying only 
eighteen men. Probably none of the three sons whose names 
are joined with his in the letters patent went on this first voy- 
age. It would have been only natural if John Cabot, dis- 
appointed in the resources which he found himself master of, 
declined to imperil his sons' lives as well as his own in so paltry 
an enterprise. 

Cabot set out about the first of May, 1497, sailing from 
Bristol, his company of eighteen being mostly English, but 
with at any rate one foreigner, a Burgundian, among them. 
Fancy can picture the brave little ship, with its Italian captain 
and English crew, holding its way across the Atlantic. They 
passed around to the west coast of Ireland and sailed north- 
ward and then eastward, and after a few days they left 
the North Star on their right. They had no storms 
when Ireland was passed, and after what seemed a short 
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voyage reached land. Some of the sailors who returned 
declared that the ocean could be crossed readily in not more 
than fifteen days. Cabot thought that he was sailing to the 
coast of Asia — the land of spices and precious stones of which 
he had heard at Mecca. One of our authorities says that he 
found land at a distance of 400 leagues from England, the 
other that it was 700 leagues, and the variation is a hint that 
neither is likely to be very accurate in such matters. We 
know, at least, that land was reached within a comparatively 
short time. We have no means of determining either the 
exact date upon which, or the point at which, Cabot landed. 
We know that he raised a cross and planted the flag of Eng- 
land. The Venetian Pasqualigo, writing from England to his 
brothers at Venice, says, no doubt with some swelling of 
national pride, that Cabot, remembering then that he was a 
Venetian, raised the flag of Venice, the banner of St. Mark. 
Was Cabot trying to serve two masters by this act? In any 
case the claim of Venice was never pressed, and England alone 
acquired a title in America from the discovery. 

Cabot no doubt felt that he had not resources adequate 
to prolonged exploration. Pasqualigo says that he sailed along 
the coast for 300 leagues. We need place no reliance upon the 
figures, though we may be reasonably sure that Cabot would 
not turn homeward at once. He can scarcely have followed 
the coast for any distance, for when back in England he was 
of the opinion that the coast led westward, and declared his 
intention to return armed the next year to go further west, 
hugging the shore until he should come to the land of jewels 
and spices. He saw not a human being, and with his weak 
force apparently wished to see none. He found traces of men, 
snares for catching game, a needle for making nets, and trees 
that had been felled. When he came upon these evidences of 
human inhabitants he hurried back to his ship in alarm. 
Finally he turned homeward, and on the voyage saw more land 
— two islands to starboard — but his provisions were short, he 
was in a hurry to get back, and he did not stop to explore. He 
reached England in safety some time before August loth, 
having been absent about three months. 
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In England his successful voyage aroused huge interest. 
Cabot, like Columbus, attained at once to a high reputation. 
Henry VII. was greatly pleased, and promptly made him a 
present. The gift of £io was probably quite the equivalent of 
$500 in our own time, and this was soon followed by a pension 
of ;f 20, equal to $1,000 now. This was not illiberal treatment. 
Cabot was soon known as the Admiral. He dressed in silk, 
and received vast honour. Englishmen and Italians ran after 
him to solicit the privilege of accompanying him on the next 
voyage, and it was reported that Henry VII. would give him 
an outfit of fifteen or twenty ships. Cabot made grants as if 
he had been a prince. His barber received the grant of an 
island, a sailor received another island, and both carried them- 
selves like counts on the strength of Cabot's promises. Some 
poor Italian monks were promised bishoprics. 

M. Harrisse argues at length that the phenomena noticed 
by Cabot indicate a northern locality, and makes it at least 
clear that he himself has not mastered the natural conditions 
of the Labrador coast. He is sure that the mainland was 
reached, because Raimundus, an Italian, writing home from 
England, says that Cabot gained terra firma. Our author is 
too naYve. How did Raimundus know this alleged truth ? A 
prolonged voyage would have been necessary to distinguish 
Newfoundland or even the island of Cape Breton from the 
mainland. M. Harrisse shows astonishing ignorance when he 
says that the shores of Labrador have a fertile appearance in 
summer. He has, of course, read Jacques Cartier's descrip- 
tion of a land far south of Cape Chidley as that which God 
gave to Cain. Has he seen those desolate shores in summer ? 
Space does not permit a review of further points in the book. 
The list of authorities in the appendix is its one really valu- 
able feature. The typography, paper, maps, and binding are 
all admirable. 

Mr. Dawson's first paper on the Cabot voyages was read 
before the Royal Society of Canada in 1894. In 1896 he read 
the paper now under review, having in mind the Cabot cele- 
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bration of 1897. No new arguments are now advanced, the 
former paper being, in fact, exhaustive — a book rather than a 
paper. Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Dawson's 
thorough mastery of the literature of the subject and his 
clearness and moderation of statement. He assumes that 
the information of La Cosa was derived from John Cabot, 
and that the present Cape Race is the most easterly point of 
the coast outlined in La Cosa's map. The " Cavo Descu- 
bierto " was the landfall, he thinks, and by identifying the 
St. John Island of later maps with the Island of Scatari, off 
the coast of Cape Breton, he places the landfall near the 
present headland of Cape Breton. It is all worked out admirably, 
but, of course, the identifications are conjectural only, and 
the final result, Mr. Dawson admits, is merely tentative. It is 
refreshing, however, to read so able a statement of proba- 
bilities. 



The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Travels and explor- 
ations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610- 
1791 ; the original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, 
with English translations and notes, illustrated by por- 
traits, maps, and facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Vol. L, Acadia, 1610-1613. Vol. II., Acadia, 
1612-1614. Cleveland : The Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany. 1896. Pp. XV. -319 ; 310. 

After the fire of 1854, which destroyed the parliamentary 
library at Quebec, with its many treasures, a movement was 
set on foot to collect once more and to republish at the cost 
of the Canadian government the series of Relations des 
Jesuites, relating to New France. No attempt was then made 
to explore new manuscript sources, but the scattered printed 
copies of the Relations appearing at various times were 
collected, and in 1858 three portly volumes were published 
by Canada as a national undertaking. It was a liberal and 
praiseworthy effort, but the collection was soon found to 
be incomplete. Two American scholars. Shea and O'Cal- 
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laghan, printed other Relations in very small editions. 
The New York banker, Mr. J. Lenox, devoted some of his 
abundant means to publishing others from MS. sources, and 
the Jesuit fathers, Martin and Carayon, added further to the 
list. A few libraries, among them the Toronto Public Library, 
possess all these publications. The interest in the work of the 
Jesuits in North America has been growing steadily, however, 
and there is a demand for the reissue of the Relations. This 
is now undertaken by the present publishers upon a scale and 
in a style entirely adequate. About sixty volumes will be is- 
sued. Even in these days of great publishing enterprises, one 
involving a hundred and fifty thousand dollars is no trifle. We 
may feel some regret that a work so closely associated with 
our own history should not find its home in Canada, but with 
the more limited field open to a Canadian publisher it could 
not have been undertaken here as a purely commercial enter- 
prise. The present publishers deserve high praise for a per- 
formance which, happily, promises to be remunerative. A lim- 
ited edition of seven hundred and fifty sets at $3.50 a volume will 
be issued. Only the few can afford such a luxury, but the lover 
of books will take a genuine pride in seeing this row of hand- 
some volumes growing upon his shelves in the coming years. 
The value of the Relations is too well known to call for 
extended discussion. The two volumes (L and IL) now under 
review relate entirely to Acadia, or Nova Scotia, during the 
few years of its history prior to that desolation of the French 
settlements by Argall of Virginia in 1613. We have here not 
only the Jesuit narrative, but also Lescarbot's ** Conversion des 
Sauvages.'* The simple unaffected writings of the Jesuits are in 
pleasing contrast with Lescarbot's studied, pedantic, and less 
interesting style. All the writers are eye-witnesses of what they 
relate excepting Jouvency, who published in 1710 an account 
of events which happened in Acadia a hundred years earlier i 
yet his access to Jesuit records gives his work high value. The 
moral tone of the writers is admirable. There is a genuine 
Christian spirit in nearly all here written, with only a few traces 
of extravagant superstition, the belief in the healing properties 
of a bone of St. Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin, being one 
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The descriptions of life in the forest are vivid and yet sober ; 
the appreciation of beauty is often keen. The Jesuits studied \ 

the Indian and understood him. To them he was not an in- 
ferior being, as the English too often considered him, but a 
child who must be trained and humoured. Their tone tpward 
him is one of authority, but it is that of a father rather than that 
of a master. His overweening pride they saw to be rooted in 
ignorance. The French, principally owing to the influence of the 
Jesuits, never forgot, as the English and Dutch too often did, the 
moral claims which the Indians had upon a Christian people. 
They saw the more favourable sides of the Indian character. 
These writings, while not glossing over vices, bear witness to 
the fidelitv of the Indians to their French friends. It stood 
the test of time, as Great Britian found when the final and in- 
evitable struggle with France came a century and a half later, 
and the Indians of Acadia proved loyal to their French alliance. 
Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, the Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, is editor-in-chief of this edi- 
tion. This Historical Society, with a library containing nearly 
two hundred thousand books and pamphlets, and a splendid 
building in course of erection, is one of the strongest in America. 
Mr. Thwaites has long been known as a student of the litera- 
ture of pioneer days in the Northwest, but apparently he has 
not studied closely the early history of Canada, and makes in 
consequence some curious slips. One has doubts about John 
Cabot's ** sighting the gloomy headlands of Cape Breton " 
(I. i). Cartier did not spend a winter on ** Montreal Island," 
nor did he plant a camp **on the summit of the cliff" at 
Quebec (I. 2). His fort was at Cape Rouge, nine miles from 
Quebec. Roberval met Cartier not " near the mouth of the 
river" (St. Lawrence) (I. 2), but at St. John's, Newfoundland. 
According to Mr. Thwaites, the only trade which attracted the 
French to Canada in the latter part of the sixteenth century 
was the fisheries. Yet we know that the fur trade was pro- 
bably more important, and that it caused huge discussion in 
France. Mr. Thwaites follows Parkman in picturesque de- 
scription of the " dissolute crew " and ** ill-favoured gang," 
" the sweepings of the jails and gutters of the old world " (I. 3), 
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who formed part of the early expeditions. It is, however, 
unfair to compare the condemned prisoners of the sixteenth 
century with the criminals of the nineteenth. Now just laws 
and administration ensure that a criminal class is also a vicious 
class. Then half a dozen internal customs barriers in France 
made smuggling common and almost justifiable, and convicted 
smugglers were criminals. The violation of the infamous 
salt tax — the Gabelle — helped to fill the prisons with men whom 
the law might, but whom justice could not, condemn. Brutal 
tyranny added to the classes in the jails. Thus the prisoners 
whom Roberval recruited were not necessarily or even pro- 
bably the scum of society. Mr. Thwaites places de la Roche's 
expedition to Sable Island in 1590. Its date is uncertain, but 
it was not in 1590, for he was then in France. Two commis- 
sions were issued to de la Roche, one in 1577 by Henry III., 
and one in 1598 by Henry IV., and this has caused confusion. 
Lescarbot is described without warrant as a Huguenot 
(I. 45). The Iroquois are said to have been "still in the 
savage hunter stage *' (I. 11), yet they practised agriculture, 
had a developed political organization, and were only a stage 
lower than the Aztecs in culture. The seminary of Quebec 
is not " now Laval University " (I. 43), though closely associ- 
ated with it. 

The original text of the Relations is accompanied by a 
page for page English translation, which is an entirely praise- 
worthy feature. A large number of persons who have not the 
gift of tongues take an intelligent and scholarly interest in 
the early history of this country, and should have iheir path 
made easy. Ihe translation is somewhat free, but, not- 
withstanding such occasional slips as " to there offer *' 
(I. 43) and ** to more effectually show" (I. 125), is in good 
flowing English. To "practise the rites of the Church'* 
(I. 7) is a curious phrase, and ** holding most successful 
missions" (I. 8) is more appropriately used of Mr. Moody's 
itinerant efforts than of the establishment of Jesuit posts. The 
translator has followed foreign custom to the neglect of 
English idiom in printing certain words without capitals, 
and we have " Sunday," " lent " (I. 145), "christian " (II. 9), 
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"french Bay" (II. 49), "port royal" (II. 69). Curate is not 
a correct English rendering of the French cur^ (II. 7). The 
notes are useful, but we might have been spared the gossip 
about Mary de' Medici causing the death of Henry IV. "1153 " 
should presumably be 1513 (I. 37). Parkman is hardly an 
entirely final authority (I. 309), and Thomas D'Arcy McGee 
and Dean Kitchin are quoted as if they were quellen for the 
history of the Jesuits and of France respectively. All these, 
however, are slight blemishes compared with the merits of so 
admirable an edition of the Relations. 



The Jesuits in New France 

Les Jdsuites et la Noiivelle-France au xvii* Sihle, d'apr^s beau- 
coup de documents in^dits. Par le P. Camille de Roche- 
monteix de la Compagnie de J^sus. Avec Portraits et 
Cartes. Paris: Letouzey et An^, 17, Rue du Vieux- 
Colombier. 1895. Three Volumes. Pp. lxiv.-488 ; 536; 
694. 

The last quarter of a century has seen a great revival of 
interest in the work of the Jesuits in North America. The 
series of Relations is now being republished on a sumptuous 
scale, and the tendency is even to exaggerate their importance 
for the later history both of Canada and of parts of the United 
States. The signal and melancholy feature of the heroic work 
of the Jesuit missionaries, some of them noble characters, and 
all of them labouring with praiseworthy single-mindedness, is 
the apparent failure of all their greater enterprises. The 
Acadian mission ended in tragedy; the Huron mission was 
ruined amidst torture and bloodshed ; the Iroquois mission 
failed; the political plans of the Jesuits were everywhere thwart- 
ed by the hated English and Dutch. M. de Rochemonteix 
points to the devotion of the French-Canadians of the present 
day to the Catholic Church as the enduring monument of the 
work of the Jesuits. Perhaps the claim is just, but one sus- 
pects that among these people themselves there is some doubt 
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about the credit due to the Jesuits. The Abb^ Gosselin, for 
instance, though he is the biographer and panegyrist of Bishop 
Laval, the Jesuits' friend, would probably take a view opposed 
to that of M. de Rochemonteix. 

Parkman's book on the Jesuits in North America is one 
of the best parts of his very uneven work, and the present 
author praises him as '* plus Equitable que beaucoup de catho- 
liques *' (III. 591). It is singular that, keen as the interest in 
the work of the Jesuits has been, the Order itself has not 
hitherto attempted to tell the complete story of the missions 
in New France. This silence M. de Rochemonteix condemns, 
and urges with justice that erroneous statements, uncorrected, 
soon form a body of historical tradition difficult to break up. 
Now the long silence is ended, and M. de Rochemonteix is the 
chosen historian of perhaps the most dramatic epoch in the 
career of the Order. 

His literary qualifications are very high. His style has no 
touch of the picturesque, but is simple and direct. He knows 
how to deal effectively with his material, and his citations from 
his authorities are exact and exhaustive. His industry in 
research is boundless. The archives of the Society of Jesus 
have, of course, been placed under contribution and much new 
material brought to light. The Pieces Jxistificatives contain 
many documents of great importance, among them a long 
Relation of the Sault Mission, hitherto unpublished. M. de 
Rochemonteix has had help from members of the Order 
scattered over a wide field. He has hunted up valuable MS. 
material in Paris. The British Museum has aided him in the 
same way. Apparently nothing published in French Canada 
has escaped him. He has read even the French-Canadian 
newspapers and magazines, and Le Courrier du Canada and La 
Minerve appear among the sources of information quoted. Few 
English works, however, beyond Parkman's are cited, and the 
French translation of Parkman's ** Jesuits" is used. Is it 
possible that M. de Rochemonteix does not know English ? 

The scope of the work makes it practically a history of 
New France in the seventeenth century. The relations be- 
tween the mission and the civil government were very close 
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until Frontenac began to assert the policy of complete civil 
supremacy, and then there was a long struggle which is, of 
course, described here. All of the important personages of 
New France in the seventeenth century appear in these 
pages, and M. de Rochemonteix, though his own sympathies 
are nowhere concealed, shows always critical insight and pro- 
found knowledge of human nature in portraying them. De 
Monts, Poutrincourt, Champlain, Maisonneuve, the aggressive 
Laval and his rival de Queylus, Frontenac, La Salle, all ap- 
pear, together with the Jesuit missionaries and explorers. The 
greatest figure among them — Frontenac — is, of course, no hero 
to M. de Rochemonteix. Yet he does the Governor substantial 
justice. Accustomed to the court atmosphere in France, 
Frontenac came to Canada with the idea that he was to be a 
prince in America, as Louis XIV. was in Europe. His igno- 
minious recall sobered him, and when he came back later as the 
saviour of the country he showed both military skill and states- 
manship far in advance of his former rule. 

M. de Rochemonteix enters at great length, in his Intro- 
duction, upon the causes of the suspension of the publication 
of the Relations in 1673. The reports had been printed an- 
nually for years and had aroused huge interest and brought 
important contributions to the coffers of the society. We are 
now told frankly that these reports were carefully edited at 
home, and that they present only a one-sided picture of the 
work of the missionaries, as the more edifying features alone 
were made public. Suddenly, in 1673, the publication stopped. 
It has usually been thought that Frontenac, just entering upon 
his struggle with the Order, procured the suppression of the 
Relations. M. de Rochemonteix now shows that it was not 
the civil but the ecclesiastical power that caused their sup- 
pression. There had been a fierce controversy about the 
missions in the East. The charge was made that the Jesuits, 
anxious to be all things to all men, had actually approved of 
sacrifices to Confucius, and of other idolatrous rites in China. 
They answered that what they had aimed at was the wise 
policy of disturbing as little as possible the social conditions in 
China, and that the rites which they had approved of were 
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purely civil rites involving no religious reference. There was, 
however, a scandal, and the Pope, in 1672, forbade the publi- 
cation of missionary narratives without special Papal sanction. 
So far from being hostile to these publications, the civil power 
wished them continued, and Louis XIV., in 1680, ordered the 
French Jesuits to give to the public the reports from New France 
without waiting for Papal approval. The fathers were per- 
plexed as to their duty, and finally Louis was persuaded to 
withdraw his order. The publication was never resumed. 
Perhaps we may hope yet to have the large number of unpub- 
lished Relations made available. 

M. de Rochemonteix holds a brief for the Jesuit Order, 
but he does not revel in panegyric. He is in touch with the 
spirit of the nineteenth century and the amazing superstitions 
of some of the missionaries of the seventeenth century drop 
out of sight in his book. He admires their moral heroism, 
their devotion, their apostolical poverty (for he claims that they 
were poor), their patience under calumny. He has always a 
telling answer for the enemies of the Order, but he fights with 
a rapier, not with a club, and his opponents receive many a 
keen thrust, all the more effective because given by the way. 
He does not fail to note the defects of other, and especially 
Canadian, writers in the same field. Mr. Benjamin Suite is 
not unfairly dismissed as " journaliste par temperament, his- 
torien par occasion " (L 3). The Abb^ Gosselin's ** Vie de 
Mgr. de Laval " is severely handled : 

** It ought to be said here with regret that chapter ii. and a great part of chapter 
iii. are absolutely fanciful. Errors of detail are so numerous that we give up the 
attempt to indicate them " (ii. 243, note). 

The late Abb^ Faillon does not fare much better. He 
makes assertions in which there is " not a word of truth" 
(IL 283, note); moreover, both he and the Abb^ Gosselin are 
animated, says our author, by a secret dislike of the Jesuits, 
which their smooth words of praise do not serve entirely to 
conceal (L i). There are stinging remarks for a good many 
others. M. de Rochemonteix is not slow in showing that he 
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is master of the subject, as perhaps none of his predecessors 
have been. 

Numerous maps add to the attractions of the work. In- 
teresting features are the portraits of Br^beuf, Gabriel Lale- 
mant, Ragueneau, de Noue, and Lafitau. One serious word 
of protest should be said. Here is an important work of refer- 
ence, extending over three large volumes, which will be used 
by scholars for generations. Yet there is only a meagre table 
of contents, and no attempt at an index. 



The Greatest of the French Governors 

Le Comte de Frontenac — £tude sur le Canada Franfais a la fin 
du XVII. Sikle. Par Henri Lorin, Ancien Elfeve de 
TEcole Normale Sup^rieure, Docteur-fes-Lettres. Paris : 
Armand Colin et Cie, Editeurs, Librairesdela Soci^t^des 
Gensde Lettres, 5, Rue de M^ziferes. 1895. Pp. xiv.-502. 

Last year appeared one of the strongest works ever pub- 
lished in France upon Canada — M. Gailly de Taurines's 
La Nation Canadienne — and now comes again from Paris 
another book, exhaustive, powerfully conceived, involving 
years of research, and furnishing a new proof of the growing 
interest which France takes in her offspring in Canada. 
M. Lorin's closely printed volume of five hundred pages 
covers a period of little more than twenty-five years. It is a 
minute study, based upon original documents, and is 
addressed not to the popular ear, but to serious readers who 
are willing to take some trouble to understand a person or a 
period and to have a new horizon opened to them. 

A curious parallel could be established between La Cit^ 
^nrt^M^, as described with such full knowledge by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, and New France, in their origin. Three or four 
thousand years after the ancient city, human society 
developed here in the same manner. Religion was the basis 
of the social organization ; the Church absorbed the State. 
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From the sources of the Mississippi to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, from Lake St. Sacrament to the depths of the 
Saguenay, New France was only one vast mission where 
preachers and pioneers worked together to evangelize the 
native tribes. The hierarchic form of her institutions, so 
striking during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
lasted with little change during the years which followed, 
until the arrival of Frontenac. No one did more than he to 
modify this order of things, to establish and consolidate the 
civil power in the face of the ecclesiastical. It is this which 
gives a distinctive place to Frontenac in the history of New 
France in the seventeenth century. The changes which he 
strove for could not be made without conflict. On both sides 
men of strong character and full of the conceptions of the 
time assert their rights with a vigour, an acrimony even, that 
to us now seems violent. Human nature has its inherent 
defects, and Frontenac had peculiar ones. When we add these 
causes to the principles of absolutism learned in the school of 
Louis XIV., we shall gain some idea of the intestine strife of 
which the rock of Quebec, the centre of the colony, was the 
principal scene. 

M. Lorin, with a fairness which does him credit and 
bears witness to his intellectual courage and impartiality, sets 
forth the claims of both parties, of the Church as well as of 
the State, and emphasizes with uniform clearness the strong 
reasons which impelled them to different courses of action, 
often more opposed in appearance than in fact. We will pass 
over secondary questions, with the keen discussions which 
they have raised, and centre our attention upon the famous one 
which continues most prominent because it relates to general 
principles of social order, and most closely, also, to rival religious 
and political interests. This is, of course, the brandy trade. 

This question is more complex than it appears at first 
sight. The prohibition of brandy involved in a short time the 
entire abandonment by the French of the Indians, to the ad- 
vantage of the English and Dutch, who would supply them 
abundantly with liquor, and sell them goods on terms better 
than those of the French traders. Of this there was a striking 
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example in 1678, when three hundred Iroquois came within 
ninety miles of Montreal and then turned back suddenly to go to 
the Dutch when they learned that they could get no brandy at 
Montreal. 

To be deserted by the Indians, says M. Lorin, meant the 
destruction of the missions and the loss of the faith among 
the converted tribes, who would have abandoned themselves to 
the heretics, and would have fallen into the lowest degrada- 
tion, the prelude of their final destruction. Mgr. de Laval and 
his clergy were well within their rights, M. Lorin says truly, 
and were discharging an obvious duty, in opposing with all 
their force the sale of drink, but, he adds, the theological ques- 
tion was involved with a political one. It was the Governor 
upon whom devolved the duty of maintaining relations with 
the savages, of extending French influence among them, of 
having agents with the tribes to keep him informed of their 
disposition, of preserving an alliance with them against power- 
ful and dangerous neighbours. Would not he risk the future of 
the colony if he allowed his means of action to elude him ? 
Frontenac, especially, had encouraged with all his power 
efforts at discovery in order to extend the domain of France, 
and was he to be obliged to abandon his patriotic enterprises ? 
La Salle and du Lhut were getting ready to set out upon their 
great journeys of discovery. Must they be held back and con- 
tinue inactive ? Must the plan of adding so splendid a gem to 
the French Crown be renounced ? 

The prohibition of the sale of spirits to the Indians would 
have been an imperative duty, and the traffic an inexcusable 
crime, if the prohibition could have been effective in destroying 
the sale among the natives. But instead of doing this it only 
caused them to procure more from our neighbours, and to 
consume it recklessly to their own perdition. Besides, the 
coureurs de bois carried on the trade clandestinely in spite of 
every prohibition, and the disorders caused by the contraband 
trade were more serious than the evils of a limited and licensed 
trade under strict regulations. What took place at the post of 
Tadousac is a proof of this. There a moderate trade was tol- 
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erated by the ecclesiastical authority and the disorders do not 
appear to have been as great as in other places. 

From the moral standpoint even, the question was not as 
simple as is usually supposed here. The theologians were 
divided. The University of Toulouse and the Sorbonne, when 
consulted, pronounced, the one for, the other against, the sale 
of spirits to the Indians. Colbert, who under pressure from 
Mgr. de Laval had prohibited the sale, ended by partially 
yielding to the urgent representations of Frontenac. Mgr. de 
Laval and his clergy, supported by a section of the people, re- 
peated their protests without ceasing. Finally the court com- 
promised. In theory the prohibition continued ; in practice the 
sale was more or less tolerated. 

Meanwhile Frontenac discredited himself with the King 
and the Minister by petty quarrels unworthy of his great char- 
acter. His enemies triumphed ; he was recalled, but ** he left 
Canada very much greater than he had found it." His two 
successors, LaBarreand Denonville, proceeded, in their ignor- 
ance, to avenge him by adopting the policy of his opponents. 
After seven years of this administration the colony was on the 
verge of ruin. The court could see no way of saving it but by 
recalling Frontenac. Then was seen how much one man of 
spirit could do to regain a cause and relieve a situation appar- 
ently desperate. At his arrival no settlement was secure ; in 
Montreal and Quebec there were apprehensions. Within a 
few months Frontenac had restored confidence. From the top 
of the rock of Quebec, where he ruled as master, he made the 
enemies of his king tremble in their turn. He made the flag of 
France victorious on the Atlantic coast and Hudson Bay, from 
Newfoundland to the mouths of the Mississippi. During the 
winter after his arrival he set on foot three expeditions against 
the neighbouring colonies; one from Montreal against Schenec- 
tady in command of d'Ailleboust de Mantet and Lemoyne de 
Sainte-Hdene ; another from Three Rivers under Hertel 
against Salmon Falls; the third from Quebec in command of 
Portneuf against the fort of Casco on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of the Kennebec. All three were crowned with success. 

Frontenac, in conjunction with M. de Calliferes, Governor 
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of Montreal, who had gone to France, secured the Court's con- 
sent to an expedition against New York. He would probably 
have taken it, and thus have extended New France on this 
side to the Atlantic, had not a succession of uncontrollable de- 
lays detained the vessels and caused the expedition to miscarry. 
Just a year after his return he was saying to the envoy of Ad- 
miral Phipps, as he pointed out to him from the top of the 
ramparts the English fleet under the walls of Quebec, that 
he would answer him from the mouth of his cannon. After the 
striking success of this campaign he would have gone, if Louis 
XIV. had supported his project, to lay siege to Boston. 

The remainder of his administration showed that he was 
as able a statesman as general. In less than five years after 
the defeat of Phipps he had re-established French influence 
among the native tribes. While the intimidated English were 
losing their authority with the Iroquois, he was forming about 
these tribes a group of alliances. Fort Frontenac was rebuilt 
by Crisaf}', and, strongly garrisoned under Louvigny, held 
them in check from the side of Lake Ontario. At the remoter 
posts, the better of the leaders of the coureurs de bois used 
all their influence to re-establish peace among the natives. 
The great assembly of Indians at Montreal in the summer of 
1695 shows the striking change in their feelings. ** Besides 
the Ottawas, of Michillimackinac, a group of Sioux came then 
to Montreal, having never been there before; this was the 
result of the patient negotiations of Nicholas Perrot and of Le 
Sueur. Soon after, Perrot himself arrived with a dozen canoe- 
loads of Sakis, Outagamis, and Miamis ; then Crisafy, bringing 
back the little army which had restored the fort of Lake 
Ontario. The reunion was thus completed, and Frontenac, 
on August i6th, gave audience solemnly to the Indians. 
. . . Renewing his usual exhortations, he urged them to 
live at peace among themselves, and thus to reserve all their 
strength against the common enemy. He gave to Tioskatin, 
chief of the Sioux, a special reception ; this Indian threw him- 
self at his feet, shedding hot tears, and begging him in the 
name of the twenty-two villages, represented by the arrows 
which he laid upon the ground, that Onontio would be his 
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father as he was that of the other nations. . . . The con- 
fidence of all thus regained, Frontenac was stronger than any 
of his predecessors, and at the same time imposed fewer 
sacrifices upon the Canadians. The parties of Indians con- 
trolled by the coureurs de bois freed him for five whole years 
from carrying on regular war with the European troops or even 
with militia.** (P. 421.) Notwithstanding his great age he 
followed to the end without wavering this vigorous and intel- 
ligent policy. The reunions of the Chateau St. Louis often 
furnish a vivid picture of him ; one sees at the table of the 
Governor the Indian chiefs and the coureurs de bois seated 
at the side of the Canadian seigneurs. Thus did he wish 
New France to be protected within by strong outside 
alliances. 

For two centuries he has slept upon the same rock of 
Quebec. No other writer, either in America or in France, has 
made him known to us with fidelity equal to that of M. Lorin. 
He has devoted himself to portraying him with scrupulousexac- 
titude. Like Victor Cousin for Madame de Longueville, M. 
Lorin has a passion for Frontenac. The mass of original 
material that he has ransacked to make from it his work is 
truly surprising. He has studied, compared, criticized, with 
rare perspicacity. Even facts already known are presented 
with new details or in a new aspect. This is the especial 
merit of M. Lorin's book. About the style, which is very 
simple, sometimes even careless, M. Lorin appears to have 
troubled himself little, the better to stand in contrast with the 
one historian who can be regarded as his rival — the author of 
'* Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV." Just as 
Parkman belongs to the modern school by the brilliance of his 
style and his romantic turn of mind, so does M. Lorin recall 
the ancient school by a sobriety of form which extends even to 
the absence of art. One feels that for him the thought is 
everything, and that he values and is attracted by only the 
simple truth. He may be called the Taine of our history. 

In the present critique one cannot enumerate in detail 
certain inexactitudes which have slipped here and there into 
M. Lorin's book. The greater part of them spring from the 
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author's imperfect acquaintance with the epochs before and 
after Frontenac. M. Lorin is not unknown in Canada. He 
made some sojourn here two years ago in order to study with 
his own eyes the theatre of the sc(?nes he was to describe, and 
to impregnate himself with the Canadian atmosphere, apart 
from which it is difficult to take account of our present situa- 
tion, where is found still more than one trait of the past. He 
met most of our scholars, who have preserved of this young 
Parisian the impression of a man as modest as he is learned, 
the friend of our institutions, and desirous to add a stone to our 
national edifice. They recognize this now in his book, which 
assures to him a place among our historians. 

H. R. Casgrain. 

Laval University^ Quebec, 



The Canadian North-West 

UOucsi Canadiettf sa decouverte par le Sieur de la Virendrye^ son 
exploitation par Us compaf^nies de Traiteurs jusqu'd Vaunie 
1822. Par L*Ahb^ G. Dugas. Montreal : Cadieux & 
Derome. 1896. Pp. 413. 

This is the work of an industrious man, who writes feel- 
ingly of the struggles and trials of his compatriots in our great 
western country. He tells his story with considerable grace 
and finish, but when occasion demands a sharp point is added 
to his pen. The learned Abb^ filled the rSleof missionary, and 
for twenty-two years his home was at Red River. There he 
taught and administered the rites of religion to his flock. He 
also employed his time in another direction. He made an ex- 
haustive study of the early history of the country. He ex- 
amined many papers hitherto inaccessible to the historian, the 
unedited letters exchanged between Lord Selkirk and Monseig- 
neur Plessis, and the papers dealing with the relations between 
the Northwest Company and Lord Selkirk. M. Dugas con- 
versed l^ith the oldest settlers, some of whom, though very 
old, s'pll had a clear recollection of past events. The facts 
gleaned in this way and from books are presented faithfully, but 
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not in a colourless way, for the AbW gives his conclusions with 
the skill of the practised advocate, convincing his reader on 
the instant that in the science — or perhaps we might call it 
the art — of casuistry he is not an inapt pupil. He has done 
much to rescue from neglect the memory of that badly treated 
and much calumniated hero, the Sieur La V^rendrye, who dis- 
covered the Rocky Mountains and the ** Sea of the West,*' 
and in the king's name claimed the domain for France. The 
history of La V^rendrye and his sons and nephew, who accom- 
panied the expedition which left Montreal in June, 1731, is 
full of romance and adventure. In M. Dugas* hands it loses 
nothing in the narration, and his sympathies are all on the 
side of the explorer and his brave band, prominent among 
whom was the Jesuit father, Messaiger. La V^rendrye was a 
native of Three Rivers, and the son of its Governor, and was 
close upon fifty years of age when schemes of discovery took 
possession of his mind. His previous life had been varied and 
not wanting in picturesqueness. 

His first expedition was supported by a number of Mont- 
real traders, who saw in his plans the prospect of riches. They 
equipped the party, and the mission started on its way, endur- 
ing, of course, many trials and hardships. Among other objects 
La V^rendrye was eager to find out if the shores of Lake Win- 
nipeg were capable of settlement. He pressed on, hunting, 
shooting, exploring, and buildmg forts and stockades. Occa- 
sionally he received supplies from Montreal. Beauharnois, the 
Governor, did not lose faith in the expedition, but supported 
it well, and did his utmost to secure the help of the Govern- 
ment at Paris. The death of La Jemmeraie, or Jemeraye, 
La Vdrendrye's nephew, and repeated hardships, well-nigh dis- 
couraged the leader ; and to these troubles was added the 
shameless conduct of some of his contemporaries, who lost no 
opportunity of treating him with indignity and contumely. 
No encouragement reached him from the home authorities, 
and in August, 1734, he and all of his sons returned to Mont- 
real. The next year he again left for the west, and when he 
arrived at the Lake of the Woods the garrison at the fort were 
suffering the pangs of famine. To increase his misery, his 
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son was killed in an attack by the warlike and treacherous 
Sioux. In 1737 he advised the Minister that his project must 
be given up, as he could proceed no further. But he changed 
his mind, and in the summer and autumn of 1738 we find him 
at the Assiniboine, where he built a new stockade, the Fort 
de laReine. Then he proceeded to the valley of the Missouri. 
In December, 1738, he entered the village of the Mandans, 
whose habits, characteristics, and customs he describes in his 
narrative of the journey. He stayed with them long enough 
to take possession of their country for France, leaving behind 
two of his followers to learn their language and pick up such 
information as they could. He returned to La Reine, after a 
journey full of wretchedness, but found supplies awaiting him 
from Montreal on his arrival. These were not enough for the 
purposes of traffic, and he started for the far east to complete 
arrangements with his company. Matters were in a bad state. 
He had a lawsuit to defend, and his debts were beyond his 
means to pay. He suffered greatly, but his courage did not 
desert him. In 1741 he resolved to go west again, and in the 
following year sent his two surviving sons to continue the work 
of research and exploration. On the first of January, 1743, 
they discovered the outlying buttress of the Rocky Mountains, 
imagined by some investigators to be the Big Horn Range, 
improperly spelled in M. Dugas' book, "Big Horse Range." 
They visited the Snake village, but finding no one there they 
returned. Misfortunes followed La V^rendrye ; government aid 
was refused ; his discoveries were unrewarded, and poverty 
stared him in the face. No project of his or of his sons would 
be entertained by any one, a deaf ear to their entreaties being 
returned alike by ministers and merchants. The father died 
at Three Rivers, December 6th, 1749. The claims of his sons 
were disregarded, and the new Governor of Canada, La 
Jonquifere, selected Legardeur de St. Pierre to continue 
La V^rendrye's task. 

Little room is left to do more than refer to the second 
part of this work, which deals fully with the period of 1760- 
1822, the affairs of La Compagnie du Nord Ouest, the Hud- 
son Bay Company, the discoveries of Mackenzie, Fraser, 
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and Quesnel, the journey of Lord Selkirk, and the experiences 

of a noble band of Catholic missionaries. M. Dugas pays a fine 

tribute to the memory of Lord Selkirk, whom he describes as 

the instrument, under Divine Providence, through which the 

Roman Catholic missions were sustained and assisted. There 

is a useful map of Hudson Bay. 

George Stewart. 

Quebec, 



The Journal of Captain William Pole y Jr., during his captivity 
in the French and Indian war, from May, 1745, to 
August, 1747. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 1896. 
Pp. xxxvii, 223. 

During a visit to Geneva, Switzerland, in the declining 
days of the summer of 1890, Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, of 
Washington, made an important discovery, which throws 
many side-lights on an exceedingly interesting period of 
Canadian history. He chanced upon a manuscript journal of 
234 closely written pages, 6f x 4;^^ inches in size, excellent in 
the quality of paper and ink, and so legible that not a line 
could escape the eye of even a careless reader. This attractive 
volume was interesting for a variety of reasons. It was un- 
doubtedly an origmal production. It contained the story of a 
man of position, who had suffered the hardships of long im- 
prisonment at Quebec through the ill-fortune of war, and it 
revealed a condition of things only partially known through the 
meagre tracts of the Rev. John Norton and Nehemiah How, 
whose combined account is included in sixty-two pages of letter- 
press. 

In a word, Dr. Hurst had found the famous diary kept 
by Captain William Pote, Jr., of that part of Falmouth, Maine, 
now known on the map as Woodford's, during his incarcera- 
tion at Quebec for the space of two years and three months. 
The narrative, complete in every detail, supplies the data left 
unrecorded by Pote's fellow-prisoners, and not an incident is 
lost of a captivity which bore so hardly on the victims who 
endured it. Nothing seems to have escaped the author's ob- 
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servant eye, and so valuable did the journal appear to him that 
when released he took the precaution to hand the precious 
manuscript to one of the women, who like himself had been a 
prisoner, for safe keeping. She concealed it about her person^ 
and it thus escaped the scrutiny of the searchers, and was not 
confiscated. When free from observation, the faithful custodian 
returned the treasure to the author. For one hundred and 
fifty years the history of the journal is incomplete and frag- 
mentary. The bookseller from whom it was purchased was 
ill supplied with facts regarding it. All that could be said 
was that it had been last in the possession of an English 
family, Carteret by name, living in Geneva, and that twelve 
years ago, when the family was broken up by domestic afflic. 
tion, the volume reached the book market, and became the 
property of the tradesman from whom Dr. Hurst bought it. 
Possibly it originally came into the hands of Pote's superior 
officer, John Henry Bastide, as a gift from Pote. It remained 
in the possession of that gentleman's family, in England, after 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), until in recent years some 
member of the family removed to Geneva, and became part 
of the English colony there. On one of the fly-leaves of the 
journal is the signature of the chief engineer of Nova Scotia, 
John Henry Bastide, to whom the author reported on his 
arrival at Louisbourg, and at the end is the autograph of Pote. 
In the ** Account of the Journal," written by Bishop Hurst, 
we learn that he examined his treasure with curiosity and de- 
light, though at first he was not quite sure of its value. On 
his return to America, he took the advice of Messrs. George 
H. Moore, Wilberforce Eames, and Charles L. Woodward, of 
New York, skilled students of Colonial Americana, who care- 
fully went over the interesting pages, and so far influenced him 
that he resolved to publish it ** that others might share the 
benefit of this sole source of many important facts concerning 
the brave band of Americans who had been captured by the 
French and Indians in that war which first gave confidence to 
the English colonists, and made possible the deliverance of 
Canada from French domination." It was decided to issue an 
Mition de luxe, to comprise 350 copies on Holland hand-made 
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paper, and twenty-five extra copies on Japan paper, octavo. 
A sumptuous and beautiful book, edited with tender solici- 
tude, and handsomely bound and illustrated, has resulted. 
There is a frontispiece on parchment paper, exhibiting Bel- 
lin's " Plan of Annapolis Royal,'* taken from Charlevoix's 
Nouvelle France, and a sketch-map describing the route of Cap- 
tain Pote's toilsome and tedious journey to Canada's ancient 
capital. The " Account " is supplemented by an exceedingly 
useful historical introduction by the well-known genealogist, 
Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the Lenox Library, who relates the 
story of the Louisbourg expedition, and furnishes the anno- 
tations, all of the appendix except ** The Pote Family," and 
the index. Of Mr. Paltsits' contribution too much in the way 
of commendation cannot be said ; though brief, it is finished 
and clear. There are some good portraits in the work, and 
plans and maps that will assist the reader materially in his study 
of the period, which is full of dramatic incidents. Among 
these are Smyberts's Sir William Pepperell (1751) ; Governor 
William Shirley ; the city and fortifications of Louisbourg, 
after Gridley ; view of Quebec, from Popple's map ; facsimile 
pages of the original Pote Journal ; Annapolis Royal ; and 
Bastide's pay-bill to Pote. Accompanying this volume, and 
bound up in the same splendid style, is the large folded map, 
by Charles Morris, of the Northern English and French neigh, 
bouring settlements, 1749, taken partly from actual surveys, and 
partly from the most approved draughts and other accounts. 

In the appendix the student will find accounts of the Pote 
family, John Henry Bastide, the superior officer of Pote to 
whom the Journal was presented. Colonel John Gorman, 
Captain David Donahen, of the gallant fight in Tatmagouche 
Bay, when that officer repulsed a force of several hundred 
French and Indians on their way to relieve Louisbourg — a 
notable exploit not sufficiently recognized by the historians — 
and of John Paul Mascarene, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia. Added to the Journal is a list of names of prisoners 
who died while the author was at Quebec. 

Captain William Pote, Jr., was in command of the 
schooner Montague, which was used for a time in conveying arti- 
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ficers and supplies for the repair and defence of the English 
fort at Annapolis. He was a skilful navigator, a surveyor of far 
more than ordinary ability, and to his employers he afforded ser- 
vices of great value and usefulness. Many of his plans and sur- 
veys still survive. His capture, while in the discharge of his 
duty, by the French and Indians, with his vessel, on May 17th, 
1745, in Annapolis Basin, between Goat Island and Scotch 
Fort, on the shore, almost five miles from Annapolis Royal, 
was a loss to the English which almost reached the point 
of a calamity. The Montague was stripped of her belongings, 
and Pote and his companions were pinioned and brought before 
the French commander, who lost no time in ordering the party to 
Quebec as prisoners. They were taken to the French capital 
by a roundabout route, submitted to indignities on the way, 
and forced to endure the severest hardships. In the pages 
of the Journal the sufferings and privations experienced by the 
ill-fated band are set down by the faithful hand of the chron- 
icler as they occurred. The adventures through which the 
little party passed cannot be read without feelings of sadness, 
and of admiration for the pluck and courage evinced by the 
oppressed victims. When they arrived within sight of 
Quebec, they encamped on the Island of Orleans for the 
night. In the morning, we are told (the spelling, punctuation^ 
and extraordinary use of capital letters of the original text 
being here preserved) that : — 

"our Indians Painted themselves in an Extraordinary manner, and Trim^ up 
their hair and painted y® Indian prisoners, and made Great preparation for their 
appearance at quebec. after we took our Departure, they Fixed Poles in y® middle 
of as many G>nnews as they had Scalps, and hung up their Scalps on y® Top of 
y* poles, when we arrived Near quebec, there was almost a Continual Coohooping, 
one Sort to Distinguish y® Number of prisoners, another y^ N? of Scalps and 
y« other y« Number ♦.hey had killed, this they Q>ntinued, till we arrived within 
about forty Rods of y® Shore, then we took in our paddles, and Set Still in our 
Connews y* people Gathered to y« Landing from all parts of y* Town, y* shore 
was thronged with People, as far as I Could See Both up and down y*' River, we 
Looked up y« River Some Small Distance, and Saw a fleet of Large Connews 
Paddling down y^ River, towards us So Swift y* they made y^ water all of a foam 
before them, the Indians Seeing this. Spoke Verey Sharp to me, and Told me to 
paddle for my life, I observed y* Indians Seemed to look Exceeding wild, and 
Continued hurrying of me, and we all paddled to y« Utmost of our power, and 
arrived to y« Shore In a few minuts. by this time I observed y« Connews, had 
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almost come up with us, and y^^ Indians Commanded me not to Stop, for anything 
whatsoever, but Jump and Run as fast as I possibly Could, I was Sensible there was 
Something Extraordinary, by Reason y® Indians always Caution^ me to be Verey 
CarfuII in Getting in and out of the Connews, I had nothing on me but a thin 
weastcoat and Britches and Shirt, No Stockings nor Shoes. In this Dress I 
Landed at quebec I Jumpt out of y® Connew about Ten foot, and was Received 
by two of our Indians one on Each Side, which push<^ me in amongst y^ Croud of 
people and Told me to Run for my Life, and followed me Claping me on y« Back." 
(p. 77). 

Such was the reception accorded to Pote and his friends 
on landing at Quebec. Repeated attempts were made for their 
release, through every channel available. Promises were made 
only to be broken, and physically and mentally the prisoners 
suffered much. At length, on the 30th of July, 1747, they 
were set free under a flag of truce, and were later transferred to 
the Cornet Bomb for Cape Breton. The departure from Quebec 
is amusingly described by Pote. The master of the vessel and 
the men under him tried to frighten the captives. He ordered 
them below the decks, while he rushed about brandishing his 
'* cutlash," and swore ** by God and all angels and faints " to cut 
off the heads of all who disobeyed him. On the 14th of August 
they arrived at Louisbourg, fatigued and worn, but happy to 
reach the haven they had so long prayed to see. 

The Journal, which is an important contribution to our 
historical literature, is deserving of wide circulation. It is a 
matter for regret, however, that owing to its high price, ren- 
dered necessary by the sumptuous form in which it is published, 
its list of readers must be small. 

George Stewart. 

Qtiebec, 



Le Chef d'Escadre, Marquis de La Jonquiere^ Gouverneur GAi/ral 
de la Nouvelle-France de 1749 d 1752. Par le Marquis 
de La Jonquiere. Paris : Garnier Frires, Libraires- 
Editeurs, 6, Rue des Saints- Pires. Pp. 284. 

In Canada the Governor La Jonquiere is known only 
for the last three years of his life, during which he administered 
the government ; the sailor, the companion in glory of 
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Duguay-Trouin, the intrepid admiral whose life was a series 
of combats which place him among the great French seamen 
of his time, is little known, such few facts as have been related 
of him being so vague and uncertain as to prevent a just appre- 
ciation of the man. This excellent biography by his great- 
nephew places him in a clear light, in which he appears to 
advantage. 

Pierre-Jacques de Taffanel de La Jonquiere was born in 
1685 at Graulhet of the Albigeois, of a family which followed 
there the profession of arms. He entered the navy at twelve 
and served under d'Estr^es, Forbin, Duguay-Trouin, and the 
companions of Duquesne and Jean Bart. Several brilliant 
campaigns won for him the high opinion of Forbin, and the 
command of three small ships of the King, with which he 
captured numerous prizes. He was engaged in varied war 
operations, and in 1705 sustained with his ship a fight of six 
hours with two privateers, and took one of them by boarding. 
In the three following campaigns he distinguished himself 
still more. In 1710 he is found in the North Sea, penetrating 
as far as Spitzbergen in pursuit of English and Dutch fisher- 
men. In the following year, with the squadron of Duguay- 
Trouin, he left the roadsteads of France, passed the entrance to 
Rio Janeiro under the fire of the batteries, with sails set and 
colors flying, and captured the harbour, the town, and all the 
forts that protected it. Duguay-Trouin called the minister's 
attention to him as one of the bravest, most active, and most 
intelligent of the officers of this expedition. After the peace 
of Utrecht La Jonquiere offered his services to Spain, and made 
an expedition to the South Seas, and then against the pirates 
of the Antilles. In 1733 he came to Quebec for the first time, 
in command of the Rubis, and in 1738 he came a second time 
on the same ship. 

The war of the Austrian succession furnished a new 
opportunity for fighting and distinction to a brave officer. He 
took part in the naval battle of Toulon, and after it secured 
the command of a squadron. Raised to the dignity of 
admiral in 1746, he was at the same time appointed Governor 
of Canada. He sailed with the Due d*Anville*s fleet, which 
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met with a fate so lamentable. A dreadful epidemic decimated 
the troops and the crews, a succession of tempests dispersed 
the fleet, and the Due d'Anville died of despondency in the 
harbour of Chebucto (Halifax). D'Estournel, who succeeded 
him, killed himself with his own sword ; and, in this terrible 
situation. La Jonqui^re found himself in command. He did 
not despair. Unable to retake Louisbourg — the chief aim of 
the expedition — he prepared to go to the attack of Port Royal ; 
but unheard-of tempests carried him towards Europe, and 
destroyed several of his ships. He was obliged to return to 
France ; and the minister Maurepas greeted him with these 
noble words : — " Quand les HAnents commandent, ils peuvent bien 
diminuer la gloire des chefs, mats ils ne diminuent ni leurs travaux 
ni leurs fnerites.'' 

A second squadron was fitted out to escort a great convoy 
to Canada, and La Jonqui^re was placed in command. All 
the historians have described the battle of Cape Finistfere, 
** where, with only six vessels, of which the best, says Voltaire, 
in his Precis du sikle de Louis XV, was not equal in its build 
to the smallest ship of the English fleet," he sustained for six 
hours a hot fight against seventeen vessels in command of 
Admirals Anson and Warren. By this heroic resistance La 
Jonqui^re gave his convoy time to escape, and it reached 
Quebec in safety. He was taken captive to England and 
during his captivity La Galissonifere was appointed his lieu- 
tenant in Canada. Liberated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he came to assume the government of Canada in 1749. 

It has been charged that La Jonqui^re grew rich by 
engaging in trade operations in Canada. His correspondence 
with his wife, who had remained in France, here published, 
goes to prove the contrary. He repeatedly expresses a desire 
to leave the country, and one of his reasons is that the King's 
service costs him more than he receives. I leave to others to 
decide whether the accusation that he speculated in the fur 
trade is just or not. It is certain that accusations of this kind 
were often made from motives of envy or revenge. The fur 
trade was almost the sole traflic in Canada, and rivals had the 
rapacity of vultures. Every one who tried to control it was 
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considered and assailed as an enemy ; and, as it carried with 
it the brandy trade, the clergy were obliged to protest against 
the abuses involved. To counteract these just complaints, the 
clergy were accused of engaging in trade. Missionaries to 
the Indians, both seculars and regulars, were especially 
exposed to these calumnies, which, with very few exceptions, 
were entirely baseless. So far as La Jonqui^re is concerned, I 
will content myself with citing two contemporary witnesses. 
Montcalm was at Quebec four years after La Jonquifere's 
death, and he notes in his journal that the making of fortunes 
rapidly began in the time of La Jonqui^re, who, on his death- 
bed, made a kind of amende honorable to the Bishop, and the 
next day this was made public. The Baron de Longueuil, on 
the other hand, administered the colony after La Jonqui^re's 
death, and, writing to the Minister, April 21st, 1752, denies 
emphatically the calumnies against the late Governor. 

Whatever the truth is, it is certain that France herself 
was to blame for existing abuses, and had caused them by a 
system long in operation. The treasury could not bear the 
cost of the armaments which she undertook, and she charged 
the commanders for them and allowed them to reimburse them- 
selves by whatever profits they could make. She paid inade- 
quate salaries to the governors of her colonies and closed her 
eyes to the peculations that they were forced into. 

The present author furnishes evidence that La Jonqui^re 
was not rich. He died at Quebec, March 17th, 1752, ** after 
an illness of nine months, and much regretted," says the Baron 
de Longueuil, He was a great loss to the colony, which had 
need of an administrator like him, active, able, experienced, to 
get ready for the great struggle that everyone possessing insight 
saw to be inevitable in the near future. His memory is still 
honoured. One of the beautiful parishes of the Saguenay 
bears his name. His remains, with those of three other gover- 
nors, lie in the basilica at Quebec. 

H. R. Casgrain 

Laval University, 

Quebec, 
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The Lilvis Papers. 

Collection des Manuscrits du Mar^chal de Livis. Publics sous la 
direction de TAbb^ H. R. Casgrain, D. ^s L., Pro- 
fesseur a L'Universit^-Laval, etc. Twelve volumes. 
Quebec and Montreal. 1889-1895. 

Lord Durham wrote, nearly sixty years ago, of the French 
Canadians : — ** They are a people without a history and with- 
out a literature." Like the majority of Englishmen in those 
and much later days, he was quite ignorant of the deep 
interest that attaches to the annals of the French pioneers of 
Canada, and had he lived at the present day he would never 
have penned words so far from the facts. We cannot 
expect to find the signs of intellectual development in those 
days of the French regime, when there was not a printing 
press in a colony whose freedom of thought and action were 
repressed by paternal absolutism. The struggle for life 
was very severe in a country constantly exposed to the mis- 
fortunes of war, and too often neglected by its king. Yet that 
memorable period gave birth to a large amount of historical 
material which we now find of the greatest value. We have 
the faithful narratives of Champlain, explorer and historian ; 
the history of the genial and witty advocate, L'Escarbot ; 
— names that can never be forgotten on the heights of Quebec, 
or on the banks of the beautiful basin of Annapolis. Every 
American is under obligations to the clear-headed and indus- 
trious Jesuit traveller, Charlevoix, the Nestor of French- 
Canadian history. We have also the interesting books of 
Gabriel Sagard, and of Boucher, the Governor of Three 
Rivers; that remarkable collection of authentic narratives, 
known as the Jesuit Relations ; the learned, if tedious, Latin 
compilation by Father du Creux; the narrative of La Poth^rie ; 
the admirable account of Indian life and customs by Lafitan ; 
and that now very rare historical account of the French 
colony, ** rltablissement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle France," 
written by the RecoUet le Clercq, probably aided by Governor 
Frontenac. In these and other works we have a library of 
historical literature which, when supplemented by the great 
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stores of official documents in the French and Canadian 
archives, is of priceless value. 

French-Canadians have devoted time and money to the 
useful and prolific field of research which the archives of 
France and Canada offer to the scholar and antiquarian. 
Many years ago the Government of Canada published (in 
French) the following valuable volumes : 

I. Edicts, Ordinances, Declarations, and Decrees of the 

Royal Council of State. Quebec. 1854. 

II. Decrees and Regulations of the Superior Council of 

Quebec, Ordinances and Judgments of the Inten- 

dants of Canada. Quebec. 1855. 

III. Completion of the Ordinances and Judgments of the 

Governor and Intendant of Canada, preceded by the 

Commissions of those functionaries and of the various 

civil and judicial officers of the colony, with an 

analytical index to the three volumes. Quebec. 

1856. 

About the same time, under the same auspices, appeared 

three volumes of the Jesuit Relations, which are now rare and 

prized by scholars. These works were followed in a later 

year by the printing of all that could be found of the Journal 

of the Jesuits, under the editorship of the Abb^s Laverdi^re and 

Casgrain — a valuable work, unhappily destroyed by fire before it 

obtained much circulation, but since reprinted. Another work 

of great value was the edition of Champlain's works, collected 

and annotated with signal fidelity and ability by the Abb^ Laver- 

di^re, one of the scholarly men who adorned Laval University. 

The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec — now the 

oldest in Canada — and La Soctit/ Historique, of Montreal, have 

also made valuable contributions to the documentary history 

of Canada. Among these publications were the original 

narrative of the second voyage of Jacques Cartier and several 

memoirs relating to the siege of Quebec in 1759. 

Since the formation of the Confederation there has been 
much energy shown by the Dominion Government in the 
collection and publication of documents. Under the judicious 
and earnest supervision of Dr. Brymner, a large mass ofpapers— 
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notably, the Haldimand papers — has been copied and added 
to the documentary history of Canada. The Quebec Govern- 
ment, with commendable enterprise, has also made valuable 
contributions to this important historical material. From 
1883 to 1885 four quarto volumes were collected and pub- 
lished, being a collection of manuscripts, containing letters, 
memoirs, and other historical documents relating to New 
France, gathered from the archives of the Province of 
Quebec, or copied in foreign countries. These documents 
not only relate to the whole period of the French regime, 
from the commission of DeMonts, in 1603, to the capitulation 
of Montreal, in 1760, but also include a number of papers 
concerning the American revolution, and some interesting 
memoirs on early discoveries in northeastern America. The 
collection throws new light on many moot points in Canadian 
history. 

This valuable series of papers was followed by the publica- 
tion of six quarto volumes, the ** Judgments and Deliberations 
of the Sovereign [or Superior] Council of New France." Each 
volume contains facsimiles of the signatures of the officials 
whose names appear therein. These documents cover the 
period of Canadian history from 1663 to 1716, and their 
importance can be at once appreciated when we consider 
that they represent the acts and decisions of the great 
deliberative body which governed Canada under the royal 
authority and instructions. From 1608, when Champlain 
founded Quebec, Canada was under the control of propriet- 
ary or trading companies. The governor was practically 
supreme and exercised executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers with the aid of a council which he consulted at his 
pleasure. By 1663, however, Louis XIV. had decided, under 
the advice of the great Colbert, to establish a royal government 
directly controlled by himself and ministers. Associated with 
the Governor and Intendant was a council, comprising in the 
first instance five and eventually twelve persons chosen from 
the leading people of the country. This body exercised legis- 
lative and judicial powers, and was a court of appeal from the 
judicial officers at Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers, the 
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chefs'lieux of the three districts into which the country was 
divided for the administration of justice in accordance with 
the Coutume de Paris. The importance of the six volumes 
printed by the Quebec Government cannot be exaggerated, 
since they traverse the whole field of civil and judicial admin- 
istration for over half a century. Among the documents are a 
number which show us immediately the nature of the difficulties 
that were constantly arising between the Governor and the In- 
tendant, on account mainly of the pretensions of the latter to 
preside at the council board and otherwise exercise functions 
even superior to those of the Governor. The nature of the 
government appears clearly in these volumes. It was a 
paternal government, which allowed the people no liberty of 
thought or action, yet the judicial powers of the council 
appear to have been used with care and justice on the whole. 
Their judgments were always enforced with great firmness, 
and any attempt to set them at defiance was severely and 
promptly punished. M. Chauveau, in his preface, tells us 
that justice was more expeditious then than it is in the French 
Canada of these times. Criminal cases were tried with every 
precaution to do justice to the accused, torture was applied in 
certain instances, and some of the sentences set forth the 
details to a minute degree. 

The latest set of historical documents published by the 
Quebec Government, that now under review, embraces the most 
important period of Canadian history — that of the Seven Years' 
War. Some years ago the Count de Nicolay, grandson of the 
famous Mar^chalde L^vis, presented the Government of Quebec, 
through the Abb^ Casgrain, with authentic copies of the valu- 
able manuscripts which he had inherited from his grandfather. 
The Abb^, who is professor of history in Laval University, and 
an author of note, has annotated and supervised the printing 
of this important collection. The work of publication began 
in 1889, and the last of the twelve handsome volumes came 
out in 1895. The contents of each division will show how 
important are these papers to the understanding of the war 
which resulted in the conquest of Canada by the English. 
They are : 
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I. The Journal of the Campaigns of the Chevalier de 

L^vis in Canada. (1756 to 1760.) 
11. The letters of the Chevalier de L^vis on the subject of 
the war in Canada. (1756-1760.) 

III. Letters from the Court of Versailles to the Baron de 

Dieskau, the Marquis of Montcalm, and the Cheva- 
lier de L^vis. (1755 to 1761). 

IV. Military letters and documents, instructions, orders^ 

memoirs, plans of campaign and defence. (1756-1760.) 
V. Letters of M. de Bourlamaque to the Chevalier de 
L^vis, and of the Marquis de Montcalm to M. de 
Bourlamaque. (1756-1760.) 
VI. Letters of the Marquis de Montcalm to the Chevalier 
de L^vis. (1756-1760.) 
VIL Journal of the Marquis de Montcalm during his cam- 
paigns in Canada. (1756-1759.) 
VIII. Letters of the Marquis de Vaudreuil to the Chevalier 
de L^vis. (1756-1760.) 
IX. Letters of the Intendant Bigot to the Chevalier de 

L^vis. (1756-1760.) 
X. Letters of different persons to the Chevalier de L^vis. 

(1756-1761.) 
XL Accounts and Journals of the several expeditions sent 
out in I755-56-57-58-59-60. 
XII. Analytical table of the collection. 

The correspondence, for the most part, took place in the 
period from 1756, when war was formally proclaimed between 
England and France, to the capitulation of Montreal in 
1760. One of the volumes, however, covers the year when 
Braddock was defeated on the Monongahela and Dieskau at 
Lake George. In the following year Montcalm came to Canada 
as commander-in-chief, accompanied by L^vis, Bourlamaque, 
and Bougainville, all of whom are historic figures in the mem- 
orable contest that was carried on for four years in the valleys 
of North America. Chevalier de L^vis was a soldier of great 
ability, and while he had less dash and impetuosity than Mont- 
calm he had infinitely greater discretion. He had also many 
courtly graces, and appears to have kept free from the difficul- 
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ties that were constantly arising between Vaudreuil and Mont- 
calm, the general being continually worried and thwarted by 
the small jealousy of the governor. Until the death of Mont- 
calm the Chevalier played necessarily an inferior part, though 
Montcalm, as the correspondence before us shows, had great 
confidence in him, and often deferred to his suggestions. When 
L^vis was recalled from Montreal to Quebec, after the battle 
of Abraham and the death of Montcalm, he became the master 
spirit. Had he been on the ground on that fatal September 
day when the French were beaten and Montcalm retired 
mortally wounded within the fortifications of the capital, the 
conquest of Canada might have been longer delayed ; but he 
arrived too late to prevent Ramesay from giving up the ancient 
stronghold. A few months later he defeated General Murray at 
Sainte Foy, and would probably have retaken Quebec had 
not an English fleet appeared opportunely in the river with 
reinforcements. His last stand for France was at Montreal, 
which, hcfwever, was indefensible in the face of the three armies 
that were directed against it from different points. The name 
of the Chevalier de L^vis has been always honoured among 
French-Canadians, and indeed the tendency of late has been 
to exaggerate his military genius and lessen that of Montcalm. 
The Abb^ Casgrain himself has written a book on Montcalm 
and L^vis (Quebec, 1891, 2 vols.), in which he censures Bougain- 
ville, whose absence in the battle of September, 1859, was no 
doubt one of the causes which led to the sudden defeat of 
Montcalm. A descendant of Bougainville, who won for him- 
self in later days a most extended fame as a navigator and man 
of science, has recently deemed it his duty to answer with 
some force and reason the severe animadversions of the 
learned and ardent Abb^. It must be admitted by every student 
of those times that Bougainville, no more than Montcalm, an- 
ticipated such an audacious exploit as enabled Wolfe and his 
troops to form on the field of Abraham. It is very easy for 
scholars sitting in their quiet libraries to fight battles once 
more and criticize the acts of men who had to exercise their 
judgment in the excitement of the moment and according to 
the surrounding circumstances. Errors of judgment were no 
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doubt committed by Montcalm and those serving with him. 
While historians may dispute as to the merits of the various 
actors in that great conflict of 1756-60, and endeavour to ex- 
plain defeat or victory, those of us who can look at all the 
facts dispassionately, without national bias or feeling, can 
cheerfully give our tribute of praise and admiration to the sig- 
nal ability and fidelity with which Montcalm and his aides, 
L^vis, Bourlamaque, and Bougainville, endeavored to arrest 
the mandate of an inexorable destiny which eventually drove 
France from the great valleys of the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi. 

The liberality of the Quebec Government in printing at 
great expense this series of papers is only in continuation of 
an honourable record in the past for zeal in preserving the 
materials for history. The value of such collections was well 
expressed by Freeman, in his inaugural lecture at Oxford, 
when he said that the historical student and publicist " must 
ever bear in mind himself, and ever strive to impress. on the 
minds of others, that the most ingenious and most eloquent of 
modern historical discourses can, after all, be nothing mote 
than a comment on a text." 

J. G. BOURINOT. 
House of Commons ^ Ottawa. 



Les Franfais au Canada, La Jeunesse De Bougainville et La 
Guerre de Sept Ans. Par Ren^ de Kerallain. (Privately 
reprinted, with additions, from the Revue Historique.) 
Paris, 1896. Pp. 190. 

When colonists leave their mother country for new regions 
of the earth, however fondly they may believe themselves to 
be retaining the characteristics of the home land, yet, when 
any circumstances arise bringing together again in numbers 
the parent stock and the offshoot, they are not long in dis- 
covering how widely they have diverged in the interval, and 
how unlike, and even incompatible, their views and modes of 
life have become. Striking instances of this phase of historic 
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evolution may be gathered from the history of those European 
countries which have carried on extensive colonization. We 
find, indeed, minor examples of the same tendency at the pres- 
ent time, between the older and newer parts of the colonies 
themselves, wherever there is room for considerable expansion. 
Two prominent instances are found side by side in America at 
the time of the conquest of Canada by the British. Every 
one who knows the details of the history of that period is 
aware of the jealousies and recrimination which resulted from 
the contact of the British home and colonial elements during 
the struggle with the French, and also of the similar troubles 
between the French home and colonial elements in Canada. 

The book before us is a witness to the vitality of the 
animosities which were kindled between the two sections on 
the French side. That these old frictions and jealousies 
should still rankle in the breasts of French-Canadians is evi- 
dently due not so much to any exceptional bitterness at the time 
as to the remarkable conservatism of opinion in Quebec. The 
French-Canadians have been in some respects both encouraged 
and forced to maintain their institutions in a condition nearly 
the same as that reached by their ancestors at the time of the 
conquest. In consequence, their ideals, national, religious, 
intellectual, do not change, for their whole mental attitude is 
dominated by the implied necessity of maintaining their nation- 
ality, their religious and educational institutions, and their 
language, in the state in which these were restored to them by 
the Quebec Act. Hence it is that those who are held to be 
French-Canadians at heart are, above all things else, patriotic, 
in the sense that they are zealous to preserve their distinct 
individuality. Many passages from French-Canadian writers 
might be cited to show their well-grounded fear that, if once 
they should relax their hold upon the French features which 
the Quebec Act secured to them, there would be no likelihood 
of ever being able to cast anchor again before they had drifted 
into exact line with English Canada. They must command 
respect for their complete appreciation of the position in which 
they stand, as well as for their cheerful subordination Qf material 
and intellectual interests to patriotic ideals. 
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This attitude serves to account for the peculiar sensitive- 
ness of the French-Canadians in reference to the period im- 
mediately before and after the conquest. This is manifested 
in many ways, in none more so than in their histories and his- 
torical sketches, and in their criticisms of other writers dealing 
with that period. One of the most ardent champions of the 
historical French-Canadian cause is the AbW Casgrain, of 
Laval University. Among those upon whose shoulders he is 
disposed to place a great deal of responsibilty for the Canadian 
disasters which resulted in the loss of the country to France, 
and against whom on various other grounds he has directed 
extensive adverse criticism, is the young French officer 
Bougainville, who came to Canada as an aide-de-camp to 
Montcalm. It is in defence of the character and conduct of 
this officer that the book before us has been written by his 
relative, M. Ren^ de Kerallain. The personal element in the con- 
troversy may be of no great interest to the general reader. M. 
de Kerallain marshals his evidence skilfully, and has mastered 
the literature of the subject. To most readers what he says 
will appear sufficient to clear the reputation of the young officer 
from the imputations of the Abb^. M. de Kerallain now charges 
the Abb^ with a patriotism so ardent that it has made him un- 
fair to the adverse critic of the Canadians. " L'Abb^ Cas- 
grain,** says our author, ** appartient k lacaf(6gorie des ^crivains 
patriotes ; et quand le patriote se double d'un Canadien, son 
patriotisme est deux fois plus nerveux." 

M. de Kerallain severely criticizes the work done by the 
Abb^ in editing the valuable L^vis collection of manuscripts 
which has been issued under the auspices of the Government 
of Quebec. He claims that the work of editing is lacking in 
care and exactness, the most fundamental requisites in the 
publication of original material which must be the basis of future 
historical work. He claims also that the Abba's patriotism has 
influenced him in the selection of material. It is chiefly as 
contributing some of this omitted material that the work be- 
fore us will remain of permanent interest to students of 
Canadian history. What is given, however, is only a small 
portion of the available records, and the author says that 
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he may, at some future time, give these to the public in their 
completeness. It is to be hoped that this promise will be ful- 
filled, and, from the minuteness and care with which he has 
presented the material of the present book, it is evident that 
his future work will be well done. A special interest attaches 
to Bougainville's treatment of the Canadian conditions of the 
time. He was a young man of very considerable intellectual 
attainments, and brought to bear upon Canadian affairs a 
trained and observant mind. He makes shrewd and penetrating 
observations on men, manners, and politics in the colony, and 
frankly records his impressions. His writings are thus of great 
value. He has observed and recorded phases of the life and 
conditions around him which quite escaped others who have left 
their impressions of the period. There is in his letters and 
journals the life of the actual Canada of his day. 

It is impossible to go into the question, so largely dealt 
with in the book, of the relative merits of the policies of 
Montcalm and Vaudreuil. They advocated opposite courses 
on many important occasions, and this was due not to any 
mere spirit of obstruction, but to the whole previous life and 
experience of each man. Montcalm had been trained amid 
European conditions, Vandreuil amid Canadian. In an 
ordinary struggle with the American colonies, such as had 
been customary up to this time, Vaudreuil's plan of miscellane- 
ous raids extending over a wide area would doubtless have 
been the more effective. But the conditions of the last conflict, 
especially after Pitt began to direct the foreign activities of 
England, were wholly different from those which had hitherto 
prevailed. To one who has sufficient patience to carry him 
through the original sources of information on this period, as 
well as the desire to take a comprehensive view of the whole 
situation, it must be evident that the policy of Montcalm was 
decidedly the more reasonable. It was even indispensable under 
the circumstances. Vaudreuil, however, had taken strong 
ground in favour of a different policy. There was a dis- 
pute which extended afterwards to many other matters, 
and it was quite impossible for a man of his character 
to admit that he had been mistaken. Thus the paralyzing 
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influence of division between the highest authorities in 
Canada continued to weaken the French cause, and to pre- 
vent the effectual checking of other evils which were destroy- 
ing the life of the colony. Upon these evils, too, the 
extracts contained in the volume throw many interesting side- 
lights, and it is to be hoped that the author will not allow 
the complete material from which they are taken to remain 
much longer unedited and unpublished. 

Adam Shortt. 

Qiteen^s University^ Kingstott, 



The Province of Quebec and the Early A merican Revolution. A 
Study in English-American Colonial History. By Vic- 
tor Coffin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of European 
History in the University of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Wis.: Published by the University. 1896. Pp. xviii. 
287. 

This is a book exhibiting the most industrious and pains- 
taking effort in gathering together material at first hand bear- 
ing on its subject. It is by far the most thorough piece of 
work dealing with the early English period of Canadian his- 
tory which has yet appeared. Yet in the treatment of the 
material which has been so conscientiously brought together 
the book is quite disappointing. One is indeed tempted to 
cite it as a striking illustration of the difference between the 
types of mind of the annalist and of the historian. The author 
draws up an elaborate array of facts, most of which, taken 
separately, are unexceptionable. He gives, however, a quite 
inadequate and isolated interpretation of them, and this makes 
the book extremely tantalizing to the reader wha takes it seri- 
ously. Even in those parts in which one agrees in the main 
with the position of the author, the same mental uneasiness and 
uncertainty are felt, due to the renewed conviction that the 
author has not a firm g^'asp of his material, and especially that 
he has not an adequate conception of the full organic life and 
meaning of the period with which he is dealing, and pf the 
human nature and purpose which permeates it and gives it 
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its true import. Even Eng^lish politicians and colonial 
governors have organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and pas- 
sions ; will bleed if pricked, laugh if tickled, die if poisoned, 
and be revenged if wronged. 

It is to be noted that the author is, throughout his work, 
evidently striving to maintain a completely unbiased and con- 
scientious attitude towards the actors upon the stage. The 
book is singularly free from the ordinary narrow and pro- 
vincial prejudices which mar the work of too many American 
and Canadian historians. There is a total absence of anything 
like jingoism. Whatever personal bias there is seems to be 
confined to a somewhat overbalanced desire to make historic 
discoveries. Unfortunately, both in matters of fact and inter- 
pretation, discoveries are still not very difficult to make in 
Canadian history ; but, whatever pardonable pride there may 
be in doing more thorough work than one's predecessors, 
the satisfaction which comes of making discoveries should 
follow in the train of good work, and never aspire to lead 
the way. 

However unbiased may have been the mental attitude in 
which the author approached his subject, his mind was evi- 
dently not long in acquiring a very strong prepossession. Some 
such hypothesis is needed to explain his remarkable ignoring of 
very important facts which must have come under his obser- 
vation in his careful survey of the records, but which evidently 
failed to arrest his attention. Having once adopted his point 
of view, the microscopic search for evidence in support of it 
appears to have prevented his appreciating the larger features 
which were visible to the naked eye, provided it surveyed the 
field with sufficient breadth of view to prevent the mistaking of 
a mere fragment of a larger whole for a complete and isolated 
organism. So closely has the author kept his eye at the 
historic microscope throughout his task that he seems quite 
unconscious of the disjointed and even contradictory appear- 
ance which the book presents as a whole. The relations in 
which the facts are placed at one time are wholly inconsistent 
with their significance at another. For instance, it is necessary, 
in tr>'ing to account for the provisions of the Quebec Act by a 
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reference to Canadian interests alone, to claim the existence 
of a consistent and carefully matured plan on the part of the 
Home Government for the administration of the province ; 
at the same time to account for the disastrous effect of the 
Act upon the province it is necessary to show that the Home 
Government had never properly considered the situation, but 
pursued an ignorant, blundering course throughout. This 
brings one again to the central defects of the work, namely, 
the too complete absorption of the author in mere details, and 
his conspicuous lack of historic breadth of view. Thus he 
nearly always fails to give an adequate interpretation of his facts. 
As a natural consequence of the capacities and limitations 
already noted, we are not surprised to find that whenever the 
author is dealing with definite and local aspects of the sub- 
ject, in which little more is required than a faithful narrative 
of events, the book is seen in its most satisfactory phases. 
When, on the other hand, the field of observation is widened, 
and there are many factors whose joint influence must be 
considered, the book is very defective. This is especially the 
case when it is necessary to understand and take into account 
the underlying popular, national, and social ideals, the prejud- 
ices or motives of political parties and leaders of government, 
as well as the general atmosphere of the time, the influence 
of which is not consciously felt but is not the less real. 

Descending to more specific details, we find that the 
general aim of the book is to consider the conditions which led 
to the Quebec Act, the character of the administration which 
it sought to amend, the wisdom of the Act, and its connection 
with the American Revolution. Naturally it is in the first 
section, the conditions which led to the Quebec Act, that we 
find the widest range of incidents and influences, and the 
greatest need for historic insight and breadth of view. An 
adequate treatment of this subject involves a knowledge of 
the conditions of French Canada before the conquest, of the 
relations of the French and English elements in Canada 
after the conquest, of the general political condition of 
England at the time, and of the special attitude of the British 
Government towards the colonies, as also of the relations and 
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attitudes of the colonies to Great Britain. Here is a verv 
wide and complex problem, the meeting point of many 
influences, both of material fact and of mental attitude, of con- 
scious purpose and of unconscious tendency. All these must 
be carefully examined and estimated, both in their free and 
independent movement in their native sphere, and in their 
relation to one another in connection with the immediate 
question of the Quebec Act. It may not be necessary 
to set forth in detail much of this preparatory material, 
but it must be known by the historian, and his treatment 
of the period must exhibit an adequate use of it. 

Much narrower are the other questions dealt with in the 
book. The author even contracts their real significance. The 
character of the administration which was carried on in Canada 
between the conquest and the Quebec Act, apart from its 
connection with the preceding problem, is largely a matter 
of fact, to be gathered from the records by patient research, 
though, of course, an adequate interpretation must be 
given. So, also, with the problem as to the wisdom of the 
Act, which becomes mainly, as the author treats it, a discussion 
of the immediate effect of the Act upon the country, with a few 
summary references to subsequent developments. Lastly, the 
connection of the Act with the American Revolution is again, as 
the author narrows it, simply a question, on the one side, as to 
the attitude which the English and French elements respec- 
tively adopted towards the promoters and leaders in the 
American Revolution ; on the other side are considered the 
nature of the American attempt to conquer Canada and the 
cause of its failure. These, as I have said, are for the most part 
questions to be answered by the recital of the facts as recorded, 
and as the author does this work in an exhaustive and pains- 
taking way, the result is that, so far as these matters are con- 
cerned, criticism is entirely favourable. The evidence brought 
forward shows most conclusively that the Quebec Act had the 
very opposite effect from what was so confidently expected : 
that, while securing the adherence of the noblesse and the higher 
ranks at least of the clergy, it thoroughly alienated the great 
mass of the French-Canadian people, driving them into a 
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passive, and sometimes even into an active, alliance with the 
American colonies. This alliance might have been much 
more fully developed to the benefit of the revolutionists had 
not those taking part in the Canadian expedition foolishly 
abused their opportunities by the miserable spirit which 
they showed. The harsh treatment to which the Canadians 
were subjected destroyed their confidence alike in the cause 
and its representatives. 

It is, however, with the causes which led to the 
Quebec Act, and the attitude of those who framed it, that 
the greater part of the volume deals ; and it is here that 
the author makes the great discovery of the book, namely, 
that the troubles in the old English colonies, and the whole 
chain of events leading up to the American Revolution, had 
nothing whatever to do with the Quebec Act. As a conse- 
quence of this, he holds that there was no ground in actual 
fact for the remarkable interest which the colonists took in 
this Act, and for their firm conviction that it indicated 
a determined attempt on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment to suppress their liberties. He finds no plan to renew in 
the hands of Britain that organized military power in Canada, 
composed of the French-Canadians and their Indian allies, 
which the French had used so effectively to check the expansion 
of the English colonies, and to keep the colonists in perpetual 
dread. In fact, the author holds that the Quebec Act would have 
been practically the same as it was had there been no difficul- 
ties whatever between the English colonies and the mother 
country while its provisions were gradually shaping themselves. 

It is, of course, not possible here to go over in detail the 
series of proofs which the author brings forward in support of 
his position. One might very well be content to take little 
more than these same statements with their context to prove, in 
connection with the general relations of the Home Government 
and the colonies, exactly the opposite of his general conclusion 

** that practically no evidence seems to exist that any one of its [the Quebec Act's] 
objectionable provisions was in origin or development appreciably affected by these 
difficulties*' (p. 530). 

I shall content myself with a few references to som 
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authorities not cited in the book, and to a few extracts from 
the despatches in the Canadian Archives. The author has 
evidently made considerable use of the pamphlet by William 
Knox, entitled ** History and Policy of the Quebec Act 
Asserted and Proved, 1774." But that pamphlet can be 
properly estimated only after one has compared it with Knox's 
other writings bearing on the whole subject, for the pamphlet 
itself is a piece of special pleading in defence of the ministry 
of which Knox was an important servant. In 1768 appeared 
anonymously a work which Knox afterwards referred to as his 
own, entitled **The Present State of the Nation, particularly 
with respect to its Trade, Finances, etc., etc., addressed to 
the King and both Houses of Parliament." This throws con- 
siderable light on the attitude both of Knox and the Ministry 
towards the American colonies at this earlier time. But his 
most important statements as to the real attitude of the English 
Government towards the colonies, and of his own views on 
the subject, are in the two volumes of his " Extra-official State 
Papers,*' published in 1789, which contain a clear and candid 
review of the American question after it had passed into his- 
tory, supported by many important documents dealing with 
the subject. Knox was Under-Secretary of State for the 
American Department during the whole term of its existence, 
was in the special confidence of Grenville, and served under 
Hillsborough, Dartmouth, and Germain, the Secretaries for the 
American colonies. From having lived for some time in Amer- 
ica, where he held considerable property, he probably knew 
more about American conditions than any other man in Eng- 
land. The parts of these volumes which deal with the American 
question throw a great deal of light upon the real views of the 
English ministers with reference to the American colonies, 
and, apart from much other scattered evidence to the same 
effect, they show most conclusively that it was the intention 
of the British Government to curtail the liberties of the 
American colonies and to bring them into closer dependence 
upon the British Parliament. Knox himself differed con- 
siderably from the Government in his view of the best policy 
for the colonies; yet as an official of the Government he pub-. 
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licly defended its measures, and considered that any one wha 
would not use his official position to do his utmost against the 
opponents of the Government deserved to be summarily dis- 
missed. This enables us to understand his pamphlet in 
defence of the Quebec Act, which is a curious mixture of fact, 
exaggeration, and special pleading in favour of a measure 
which he agreed with Carleton in believing to be necessary as 
a matter of policy. This policy, however, it would not do to advo- 
cate openly at that time, and hence the act had to be defended on 
different grounds. Others, indeed, were not quite so reserved,, 
and Lord Lyttleton, a prominent member of North's Govern- 
ment, in his pamphlet letter addressed to Chatham, after stat- 
ing that he would not have referred to the matter had not 
Chatham been the first to speak of it publicly, indicates that 
the policy of the Government in the Quebec Act includes the 
employment of Quebec for the coercion of the other colonies. 
Admissions of the same policy were dropped by defenders of 
the Act in the debate on the subject in the Hpuse of Com- 
mons. 

Of Carleton's position and influence relative to the 
Quebec Act, our author has naturally much to say. But while 
he admits that Carleton, more than anyone else, was concerned 
with determining the lines of the Quebec Act, yet he remains 
strangely blind to Carleton's whole attitude towards Canada and 
the French-Canadians, and to his plan for the use of Canada in 
connection with the American colonies. Knox, in his pamph- 
let on the Quebec Act, admits that the Government, while 
setting on foot various investigations with reference to the 
condition of Canada, its laws, administration of justice, etc., 
and requiring the law officers of the Crown to draw up opinions 
and proposals based on the evidence thus gathered, yet in the 
end set all these aside and drew up the Act on lines of general 
policy similar in principle to what Carleton advocated. What, 
then, was Carleton's policy ? Our author believes it to have 
been entirely determined by an interest in the French-Canadians, 
and to have had nothing to do with the troubles in the other 
colonies. Not until after the Quebec Act was passed did this 
further use occur, he thinks, to this clear-sighted military officer,. 
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and it was entirely as an afterthought. This, then, is the 
centre of the whole matter, and it is this point which I wish 
to consider more fully. 

I must, of course, take a somewhat dogmatic plan of 
stating what seems to me to be plainly the position of 
Carleton. In the briefest terms, Carleton's attitude was 
simply that of a military governor. On coming to Canada he 
was essentially a military officer, with military ideas of subor- 
dination and respectful obedience. In Canada he had from 
the beginning observed the marked contrast between the 
polite and flattering deference of the Canadian noblesse and 
higher clergy, anxious only for the restoration of the French 
system under which they had enjoyed so many perquisites 
and privileges, and the attitude of the very enterprising, 
independent, and troublesome English element, asserting 
the rights and claiming, under the royal proclamation, the 
freedom and self-government of the other colonies. While 
the English in Canada were thus making these claims 
the southern colonies were becoming very troublesome to 
the Home Government on account of the very freedom 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, and which it was now 
sought to restrict. Even on these grounds was it not most 
natural for an EngHsh military governor of Carleton's type of 
mind to incline to the restoration in Canada of the French 
system, which was free from all these difficulties ? 

There were, however, two other influences leading Carleton 
to the same conclusion. He knew that France, as the traditional 
foe of England, would lose no opportunity to regain her Cana- 
dian colony. It was, therefore, of the greatest importance to 
attach the colony to England as firmly as possible, and this 
he was sure could be done by restoring to the French noblesse 
and clergy their old privileges and rights, and by employing the 
noblesse in the English military service. Through the noblesse^ 
with their restored feudal powers, the Governor would have 
command over the peasantry, and, through both, over the 
Indians, provided that the limits of the colony were once more 
extended so as to include th«^ Indians and give the necessary 
jurisdiction to the French system of government. Thus, ia 
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opposition to the legal experts, he frankly advocated the adop- 
tion of the French system as the basis of government in 
Canada, to be amended only where necessary for the preser- 
vation of English interests. He opposed the maintenance of 
the British system as the basis, to be amended by French 
elements. The French system would give complete military 
control and take away at a stroke all constitutional excuse for 
those clamours for British rights, for an assembly, juries, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and other troublesome features of the 
British system that were obviously the sources of the preten- 
tious claims arising in the neighbouring colonies. If the Eng- 
lish already in the colony did not relish the French system, as 
was very probable, then the sooner they left the better ; in fact, 
he maintained that Canada could never become an English 
colony. 

Finally, and, in the course of events, probably most import- 
ant of all, though this was not to be spoken of on the housetops, 
Carleton thought that if Canada were placed once more upon a 
French basis, and its limits extended so as to include the west- 
ern Indians, not only would the old colonies to the south be 
prevented from extending further to the west, and thus getting 
beyond the control of the mother country ; if they pre- 
sumed to carry their present pretensions to freedom and in- 
subordination any further, England would have at her disposal 
in Canada that joint power of the Frenchman and the Indian 
which had been the great terror of the colonists. It was this 
that had kept them so closely dependent upon Britain during the 
whole of their previous history, and the relief from this fear, by 
the conquest of Canada, was coincident with the rise of their 
present most ungrateful and rebellious claims. Such was the 
attitude of Carleton, a man at this time of no experience or 
capacity as a civil governor, but an experienced and far- 
sighted military officer, and such was his view of the policy to be 
adopted in the government of Canada. This policy he finally 
managed to impress upon the British Government, and it 
was his view which prevailed in the framing of the Quebec 
Act. Of this there is abundant evidence, both throughout the 
documents of the period in the Canadian Archives and in 
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the literature of the time dealing with this question, though, 
from the nature of the subject, it was not very openly alluded 
to by either the Government or its opponents. 

A few extracts from Carleton's official correspondence 
will illustrate several features of this plan, and show, first, 
that this was really Carleton's view of the situation ; secondly, 
the early date at which he had adopted this plan ; and thirdly, 
the favourable reception of his ideas by the Home Government 
but also their apprehension of the opposition which would be 
raised by the American sympathizers in England, and the 
consequent necessity for practising delay and carefully feeling 
the way. 

As early as February, 1767, and before Carleton had been 
a year in the country, in writing to Gage, at New York, he out- 
lines his scheme for the strengthening of Quebec and New 
York, and the accumulation of military stores in case of neces- 
sity. He points out the very strong, even dominant, influence 
which New York and Quebec must have in the American 
system for the preservation of British interests. As indicating 
from what quarter he considers British interests to be most 
threatened, he declares that no efforts can be too great to root 
out faction or party, to establish tranquillity, to affirm attach- 
ment to His Majesty's Government, and at the same time to 
show such strength as will overawe those who are not thor- 
oughly bound to their duty. Following up his idea of employ- 
ing the Province of Quebec as a strong influence in the American 
system, we find an important statement from him in his des- 
patch to Lord Shelburne in November of the same year, 1767, a 
few extracts (the grammar is his) from which may be given : 

*' As your Lordship informs me, that the improvement of the civil Constitution 
of Quebec is under the most serious and deliberate consideration of His Majesty's 
servants, and that any light which can be procured on that subject will be material 
I shall endeavour to represent the true situation of the province, and add such 
observations as have occurred to me with that candour which, I think, the King's ser- 
vice requires I take for granted that the natural rights of men, the British 

interests on this continent, and the securing of the King's dominions over this prov- 
ince must ever be the principal points in view in forming its civil Constitution and 
body of laws, and that the last is the foundation of all, without which other schemes 
tan be little better than mere castles in the air ; it will naturally follow I should first 
show how far this foundation is, or is not, firmly laid." 
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He then proceeds to detail the military capabilities of the 
province, insinuating a doubt as to the loyalty of the English 
element, but attaching great importance to the military quality 
and strength of the French-Canadian forces, provided only that 
they can be firmly attached to the English Government. This, 
as he indicates here, and reiterates so constantly afterwards, 
could only be accomplished by restoring the French system of 
government in the colony, and thus re-establishing the power 
and influence of the seigneurs and the clergy, which always 
meant, in his estimation, the securing through them of the 
common people. To the question, which naturally suggests 
itself, as to what would become of the English elements now 
in the country, and the future prospects of making Canada 
an English colony, his answer is ready : 

'* Having arranged the strength of His Majesty's old and new subjects, and 
shown the great superiority of the latter, it may not be amiss to observe that there 
is not the least probability this present superiority should ever diminish ; on the 
contrary, it is more than probable it will increase and strengthen daily. The 
Europeans who migrate will never prefer the long, inhospitable winters of Canada 
to the more cheerful climates and more fruitful soil of His Majesty's southern 
provinces." 

He then proceeds to give a very disparaging account of 
the English subjects in the province, and his reasons for believ- 
ing that they will soon have disappeared from it. He adds that 

" This country must to the end of time be peopled by the Canadian race." 

In summing up, he makes the following statement : 

" 'Twas partly from these considerations, as well as those mentioned in my 
letter of the 15th February last to the commander-in-chief [Gage], a copy of which I 
enclosed to your Lordship, that I recommended the building of a citadel within the 
town of Quebec, that the troops might have a post capable of being defended by 
their numbers till succour could be sent them from Home, or from the neighbouring 

colonies A work of this nature is not only necessary, as mttters now stand, 

but supposing the Canadians could be interested to take a part in the defence of 
the King's government, a change not impsssible to bring about, yet time must 
bring forth events that will render it essentially necessary for the British interests on 
this continent to secure this port of communication with the mother country, as 
might easily be proved were they not too remote for the present purpose." 

This we see plainly refers to the same condition of things 
which he had mentioned to Gage. A year later, in a despatch 
to Hillsborough marked ** secret correspondence," referring to 
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the danger of leaving the Canadians unattached to the British 
Government, he says : 

** But should France begin a war in hopes the British Colonies will push matters 
to extremities, and she adopts the project of supporting them in their independent 
notions, Canada, probably, will then l)ecome the principal scene where the fate of 
America may be determined. Affairs in this situation, Canada in the hands of 
France would no longer present itself as an enemy to the British Colonies, but as 
an ally, a friend, and a protector of their independency. 

**Your Lordship must immediately perceive the many disadvantages Great 
Britain would labour under in a war of thb nature, and, on the other hand, how 
Ij^eatly Canada might forever support the British interests on this continent, for it is 
not united in any common principle, interest, or wish with other provinces, in op- 
position to the supreme seat of government, was the King's dominion over it only 
strengthened by a citadel, which a few national troops might secure, and the natives 
attached by making it their interest to remain his subjects. " 

Hillsborough, in reply, while heartily approving of the 
scheme, says that in the present condition of parties and fac- 
tions it would never do to adopt it fully or to advocate it openly. 
Carleton, however, persistently maintains, though, for obvious 
reasons, in guarded language, the position which he had taken 
up, and which, as the difficulties with the colonies grew more 
threatening, the British Government gradually brought itself to 
adopt. It naturally attempted to justify its course on the 
ground of redressing grievances, fulfilling treaties, and respect- 
ing liberty of conscience, although the same government 
showed few scruples on these points in other quarters. Once 
the Quebec Act was passed the grievances of Canada were 
forgotten, and even Carleton himself complained later that 
most of the old abuses still existed, though theJFrench system 
was once more established. 

But the limits of a review article have already been more 
than reached. One can only express regret that this first 
attempt to deal exhaustively with the Quebec Act, which more 
than any subsequent measure has affected the destiny of 
Canada, should not have resulted more satisfactorily. 

Adam Shortt. 

Quftn's University^ Kingston, 
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The Battle of Fort George. By Captain Ernest Cruickshank. 
(A paper read before the Niagara Historical Society.) 
Niagara : Pickwell Bros. i8q6. Pp. 30. 

Documentary History of the Campaign on the Niagara Frontier in 
1814. Part I. Edited for the Lundy's Lane Historical 
Society, by Captain E. Cruickshank. Welland, i8g6. 
. Pp. 215. 

The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Elliot Coues. New edition. Three Vol- 
umes. New York : Francis E. Harper. 1896. 

The eighth volume of Dr. William Kingsford's History of 
Canada deals principally with this period and is reviewed else- 
where. The Niagara Historical Society, only recently organiz- 
ed, issues as its iirst publication a paper by Captain Ernest 
Cruickshank, on the Battle of Fort George on May 27th, 1813. 
Captain Cruickshank has studied the war of 1812-14 with great 
thoroughness. He has searched not only Canadian records^ 
but has examined also the chief collections in the United States 
where anything germane to his subject can be found, and now 
knows the period from original sources of information as pro- 
bably no one else does. He shows that long after the Loyalist 
emigration to British territory ceased there was, for a dozen 
years prior to the war ofi8i2,a newmovementfromsomeofthe 
states of the Union, caused by the desire to escape from taxation 
and also by the wish to possess the fertile lands then easily secured 
in Upper Canada. He estimates that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Upper Canada consisted of these recent arrivals from the 
United States. They were not loyal to Great Britain, and he 
thinks that the speeches of Clay, Calhoun, Jefferson and others, 
declaring that Upper Canada could be easily secured by the 
United States, are justified by this fact. The energy and 
courage of Brock inspired the British troops and the loyal 
Canadians with new determination. After Brock's death all 
American citizens were requested to leave the country by the 
end of 1812, and those who remained were suspected and 
treated as outcasts. The winter of 1812-13 was terrible. The 
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Indians robbed the settlers* houses while the men were absent, 
food was scarce, there was no trade, the schools were closed, 
the pulpits almost silent. The Americans controlled Lake 
Ontario, and, when the spring opened, captured York (Toronto), 
and then with an overwhelming force attacked Fort George. 
The paper shows how the rapid movements of the British dis- 
appointed them of the fruits of their success in capturing this 
place. 

Capt. Cruickshank writes also the second work on our 
list. His Documentary History is of very great value. The 
story of the struggle between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on a frontier close to the barrier of un- 
known forests, and before the era of the war correspondent, 
has never been told without bias. We may hope that before 
long such a history will be written, and this book will be a 
great aid to the historian. Captain Cruickshank, in trac- 
ing the military movements of the campaign of 1814, has 
departed from the method he has employed in his narratives 
of the more important engagements, and has given the story 
as it appears in the official despatches and orders, and in pri- 
vate letters from combatants on both sides. Most of this 
material has been hitherto in MS. only. The arrangement 
throughout is chronological, and the reader therefore can fol- 
low easily the movements of the forces on both sides as they 
were directed day by day from headquarters. Captain Cruick- 
shank carefully refrains from editorial comment, and confines 
his attention to strict accuracy in transcription and arrange- 
ment. This sound and scholarly piece of historical work, 
when completed, will be of great service. 

The publication of a new edition of Pike's Journal gives 
the editor an opportunity to tell the story of Pike's life as a 
soldier in an exceedingly interesting memoir. The United 
States Government, in 1805, put Pike in command of an expe- 
dition to explore the sources of the Mississippi in the lately 
acquired Louisiana territory. He thought that he had found 
the source in Cass Lake, but subsequent explorations show 
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that he was mistaken, and that the real sources are in Lakes 
Itasca and Bemidji. In 1806 he was sent out again, this 
time towards the source of the Arkansas River, and he made 
his way into what is now the State of Colorado. The well- 
known name of ** Pike's Peak " is a memorial of his suc- 
cessful explorations. 

The main interest which this book has for Canadians is in 
the account of the taking of York (Toronto) in April, 1813, by 
the American forces under Commodore Chauncey and Briga- 
dier-General Pike, and the death of the latter. The expedition 
against York was the first part of a plan evolved by the Secre- 
tary of War to reduce successively the British posts on Lake 
Ontario. On April 25th a force consisting of 1,700 picked 
troops left Sackett's Harbour, and on the 27th was off York. 
The troops were disembarked near the Humber and moved 
eastward, driving the British troops before them into the 
Western Battery. This was soon rendered untenable on 
account of the accidental explosion of a travelling magazine, 
which caused great havoc among the garrison. The troops 
retreated to the Half-moon Battery, but Sheaffe, the General 
in command, was either unable or afraid to take a decisive 
stand. The British began again to retreat, and just as the head 
of the American column reached the battery the grand magazine 
exploded, and many British and American soldiers were killed 
or wounded. Among the wounded was the American com- 
mander. General Pike, who died after a few hours. 

Conflicting accounts of the explosions at York have been 
given. It is now quite clear that there were the two explo- 
sions mentioned above. The Americans contended that the 
British, in exploding the magazine, adopted an extremely 
improper method of warfare. It is, however, not reason- 
able to suppose that the British should have allowed their 
munitions of war to fall into the hands of the invaders. There 
was no surrender of the fort. The blowing up of the magazine 
was an incident of the evacuation, and the Americans suffered 
for their own rashness in pressing too closely upon the re- 
treating British. Mr. Coues shows, apparently conclusively, that 
the explosion of the magazine was by order of General Sheaffe. 
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In a letter to Sir George Prevost, dated, Haldimand, April 30th, 
Sheaife refers to the accidental explosion of the magazine in the 
Western Battery, and also says: " I caused our grand magazine 
to be blown up." In a subsequent letter to Prevost, dated 
Kingston, May 5th, Sheaffe gives further details : 

" By some UDfortunate accident the travelling magazine at the Western Battery 
blew up and killed and wounded a considerable number of men"; and he adds, '* It 
was evident that our numbers and defence were inadequate to the task of maintaining 
possession of York against the vast superiority of force brought against it. . . . The 
troops were withdrawn towards the town and the grand magazine was at the same 
time blown up." 

It is thus obvious that Sheaffe ordered the magazine to be 
blown up, and that this was not, as is sometimes alleged, the 
unauthorized act of a private soldier. Pike's sad death brought 
to an end a noteworthy career. His Journal has become a 
classic of pioneer exploration in the far west. 
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Early Reminiscences. By General Sir Daniel Lysons, G.C.B., 
Constable of the Tower, author of ''The Crimean 
War from First to Last "; with illustrations from the 
author's sketches. London : John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 1896. Pp. xvi.-246. 

This is a well-written volume of interesting reminiscences. 
General Lysons, who now holds the historic post of Constable 
of the Tower of London, came to Canada in 1836, as an ensign 
in the ist Royal Regiment, and served through the troubles of 
1837 and 1838. He went to the West Indies in 1844, but 
returned to Nova Scotia in 1847. He served in the Crimean 
War, and has published a book, ** The Crimean War from 
First to Last," the success of which has led to the present 
volume of earlier reminiscences. He was again in Canada in 
1862, as Deputy Quartermaster-General, but does not now 
deal with this later period. He appears always to have been 
a careful diarist, and we may hope perhaps for further reminis- 
cences of Canada from his pen. 
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He humorously traces his descent from Caractacus. His 
father was a well-known antiquarian writer, who must have 
possessed considerable means. The family went, in 1824, to 
make the grand tour on the continent in their own travelling 
carriages. One of these was fitted up with beds, after the 
manner of a sleeping car, the other contained writing desks, 
drawers, and pigeon holes, and apparently the young ladies 
were taught lessons regularly while travelling. Lysons visited 
St. Andiol with three companions, and we get an interesting 
glimpse of rural France. Their arrival caused a sensation. 
At the inn they were given a room with a bed in each of the 
four corners (he surely does not mean what he says, ** Four very 
broad beds in each corner '* (p. 27) ), of such proportions that a 
single bed was expected to accommodate eight persons. The 
people crowded into the room in the morning to see the stran- 
gers dress, and at one operation exclaimed with wonder, *' Vois 
done ! Us polissent leurs dents.** The travellers made a prolonged 
stay in Italy, and moved in the best English society of the 
many capitals which that much-divided country then had. 

Lysons came out to Canada in a transport so disgrace- 
fully crowded with soldiers and their families that standing 
room could scarcely be found. Quebec delighted him. It was, 
he says, **a perfect paradise, the scenery was beautiful, the 
country round abounded with lakes and streams full of trout, 
and the people were most kind and hospitable *' (p. 59). He 
led a gay life, enjoying especially the winter picnics "with their 
long drives over the snow, and the salmon fishing in the 
Jacques Cartier.'* In 1837 the regiment went to Montreal, 
and serious work now lay ahead of the troops. Some discon- 
tented French-Canadians were clamouring for an executive 
responsible to the people, and finally took up arms. 

The British military force was at first inadequate, and the 
troublesome spirits were insolent. They dreamed of estab- 
lishing a republic, but were opposed, not only by the British, 
but by the authority of the Catholic hierarchy. Lysons served 
on the staff of Colonel Gore, and though Gore met with re- 
verses at the hands of the rebels in December, 1837, Lysons 
acquitted himself well, and had his name mentioned in de- 
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spatches. He took part in the action of St. Denis, and tells the 
story of the atrocious murder of Lieutenant Weir by the rebels. 
Weir drove into St. Denis, thinking that the British troops 
held it. He was tied hand and foot, and as the British force 
approached the place was sent to the rear in a cart and brut- 
ally murdered by his escort. When the troops occupied St. 
Denis, 

" Lieutenant Griffin reported that he had discovered the body of poor Jack 
Weir under a heap of stones ; a little girl had shown him where it was, and had told 
him all about the murder. Poor fellow, he was hacked about the head, apparently 
with an axe, and some of his fingers were split ; he appeared to have endeavoured to 
save his head with his hands, which were tied together. We carried his body back 
to Montreal, and it was buried with full military honours — a most impressive cere- 
mony." (P. 82.) 

This incident enraged the troops, and when the rebels 
took their final stand at St. Eustache no quarter was given. 
They were driven into the parish church, and kept up a hot 
fire from the windows. The church was ignited. 

" The firing from the church windows then ceased and the rebels began run- 
ning out from some low windows, apparently of a crypt or cellar. Our men formed 
up on one side of the church, and the 32nd and 83rd on the other. Some of the 
rebels ran out and fired at the troops, then threw down their arms and begged for 
quarter. Our officers tried to save the Canadians, but the men shouted, '* Remember 
Jack Weir," and numbers of these poor deluded fellows were shot down." (P. 87.) 

Lysons has an eye for the comical. During the fight the 
Rocket Troop was ordered to fire into the church a rocket 
which had survived from the Peninsular War. 

''The Ordnance Department imagined, I believe, that rockets would improve, 
like port wine, by keeping. When it was fired, instead of rising, it fell, and, not 
clearing a wooden fence in front of the troop, broke its long tail short off. The huge 
head went whirling and twirling, whizzing and fizzing, all over a ploughed field in a 
most frightful manner. All took flight. A volunteer was literally chased round the 
field by the horrible thing. At last he fell down between the furrows, it passed 
over him and fizzed itself out with a final bang. Shortly after. . . . the man 
jumped up, ran off, and, I am told, never stopped till he got safe back to Mont- 
real." (P. 89.) 

During the revolt the leader, Papineau, was surrounded in 
a house by a force under Lysons, and escaped only by crawl- 
ing along a ditch in the dark. Years after the two men met 
at the Governor's house at Montreal and laughed over the 
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incident. In 1838 Lord Durham came out in great state, and 
there were many festivities at Quebec, where the '* Russian " 
style of dinner was introduced by the new Governor, its chief 
features being that dishes were handed around a table holding 
only flowers and fruit, and that the gentlemen did not linger 
behind over their wine. Lord Durham, failing of support 
in England, went away crestfallen, not in a man-of-war as he 
had come, but in a stage coach furnished by a contractor, Mr. 
Hough. ** The wags said his lordship had gone away in 
a huflf." 

The rebellion is the only serious political incident in 
which Lysons took part in Canada. In 1841 he made a 
survey of the Niagara district, and in 1862 he renewed this 
survey with the present Lord Wolseley as one of his subor- 
dinates. It proved of permanent value, and was used for the 
purposes of the Geological Survey. He enjoyed Canadian sport 
keenly, and tells many a good story of moose hunting and trout 
and salmon fishing. He used to camp out in winter and tells a 
tale about frozen trout coming to life. Fish stiff-frozen were 
thrown down near the fire. 

" While I was cooking the dinner I heard a peculiar tapping noise which I 
could not make out. At last a little bright flash caught my eye. I looked on the 
ground, and there I saw all the silvery little trout flopping and jumping about as 
merrily as possible, quite alive " (p. 142). 

His mastery of French enabled him to understand 
and like the French-Canadians, and to enjoy the rough 
festivities of their life in the backwoods. On the way to 
England with his regiment in October, 1843, the transport 
Premier was wrecked in the lower St. Lawrence, and he 
acquitted himself well in that serious emergency. For- 
tunately all were saved, though most of the sailors deserted 
the ship and passengers. When he came to Halifax, in 1847, 
lobsterrspearing was one of the out-of-the-way sports he 
enjoyed. He tells a grim tale of a well near his house in 
Halifax, much favoured by the residents for its superior water. 
One morning an old woman lost her bucket, and while 
dragging for it a dead soldier was pulled up— a member of 
Lysons' regiment who was supposed to have deserted. 
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There are some instances of curious spelling : ** Cochna- 
waga" (98), "toboggins" (137), "Anticosta" (171), '* Cac- 
couna " (186). The dates are not always quite clear. A Scot 
would scarcely appreciate the statement that the representative 
of the United Kingdom was '* Enghsh *' minister at Washing- 
ton (loi). The book is modest in tone, though the author 
makes no attempt to hide his own prowess as a sportsman, 
which was considerable. Sometimes he tired out his Indian 
guides. The illustrations from his own sketches add to the 
attractions of the volume. 



The Life and Times of Sir Leonard Tilley^ being a political 
history of New Brunswick for the past seventy years. 
By James Hannay, author of ** A History of Acadia." 
St. John, N.B. 1896. Pp. xii.-4oo. 

As the title of this book implies, it is not only the bio- 
graphy of a distinguished statesman, but the political history 
of the province where that eminent public man was born. 
That province passed through many trials, it was the scene of 
the great battle for constitutional government, and in that 
struggle for reform and civil liberty her sons took a conspicu- 
ous part. Up to this time New Brunswick's share in this 
contest has never been fully related in any book published in 
the province, and in other works dealing with those trying 
events the r61e played by the smaller colony is but meagrely 
set forth. The country has been the gainer from this, how- 
ever, for in Mr. Hannay's well-written pages we have the full 
story clearly told. 

When Sir Leonard Tilley entered upon his public career 
the people had won the fight, but his sympathies were ever 
upon their side, and he became a member of the administra- 
tion which was called upon to work out and put into practice 
the principles of responsible government. He had a difficult 
task before him, for the opponents of liberty were strong and 
determined men and in their ranks there were much wealth 
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and pride of station. Tilley identified himself with every 
reform that pressed for settlement, and it was not long before 
his fellow-countrymen discovered in him their ablest states- 
man, and one who was destined to take high rank. He was a 
fluent and often an eloquent speaker, and a good administrative 
officer. He was fearless in debate, and his energy never fal- 
tered. His life, public and private, was never sullied by the 
breath of scandal. Mr. Hannay, who knew him intimately, 
and was as often against him in his political fights as with him, 
bears convincing testimony to his irreproachable character. 

** Sir Leonard Tilley," says his biographer, *' was essentially a domestic man. 
He was at his best in his own study or by his own fireside. He loved his family 
and his friends, and it was one of his chief delights in his later years to gather the 
friends of his youth about him and discuss with them the happy events of bygone 
days. His memory was so good and his faculties so keen that the whole picture of 
his life was spread before him like a panorama, and he lived it over again many 
times. . . . He had a wealth of anecdote in regard to the public men whom he 
met in the earlier days of his active life, and a keen sense of humour which gave 
p>oint and character to his reminiscences of those times. Once more the actors on 
the stage of life of thirty or forty years ago lived as he recalled the scenes in which 
he and they had taken part. His eye would brighten and his whole form become 
instinct with life as he related the story of other years." 

Sir Leonard Tilley, who was of U. E. Loyalist extraction, 
was born at Gagetown, Queen's County, New Brunswick, on 
the 8th of May, 1818, when the whole population of the prov- 
ince was not more than fifty thousand. He was educated 
at the County Grammar School, and at an early age went to 
St. John, N.B., and learned the business of druggist. The 
author describes Tilley's business life, his love for politics, and 
his zeal for the cause of temperance, with admirable terseness ; 
then his career in the legislature of New Brunswick is 
sketched up to the time of Confederation. This part of Sir 
Leonard's life was very active, and his name is inseparable 
from the many reforms carried through the legislature, mainly 
by his aid. In the struggle for union Sir Leonard bore him- 
self with great courage, and, though defeated at the polls, he 
was ready to try again, and in a few mouths afterwards had 
the satisfaction of seeing the vote reversed by the people and 
his scheme put through. He became Minister of Customs in 
Sir John Macdonald's first administration in 1867. We need 
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Following this imperfect record of the discussions of the 
Quebec Conference is a draft of the resolutions adopted by 
the legislature of the old province of Canada for the local 
government of the new provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Then we have a meagre record of the minutes of the confer- 
ence held in December, 1866, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, London. This second conference, it will be remem- 
bered, was necessary to meet the objections urged in the 
maritime provinces, chiefly against the financial terms of the 
Quebec resolutions. After a great many difficulties, the legis- 
latures of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had at last agreed 
to send delegates to arrange with the Imperial Government 
"a scheme of union which would eff'ectually ensure just pro- 
vision for the rights and interests of these provinces.*' Even 
here we have evidence of the haste and carelessness with which 
the records of this later stage of the confederation measure 
were kept. Mr. Pope tells us that the ** minutes of the Lon- 
don Conference are simply an outline ; no detailed record 
seems to have been kept at London as at Quebec "; and all he 
had available were ** the loose notes and memoranda of Col- 
onel Bernard." Next follows a draft of the London resolutions, 
which has its value, since it enables us to compare it with the 
original Quebec scheme. Then comes a report of the dis- 
cussions at the London Conference. It is even more meagre 
and unimportant than the record of the Quebec meeting. 
Probaby the most interesting portion of the compilation is that 
devoted to a transcript of the various preliminary drafts of the 
British North America Act, which, as Mr. Pope tells us, "are 
absolutely to be relied upon, the originals being in every case 
printed and annotated as well as distinguished by numbers 
and dales.'* 

A careful writer hesitates to form any positive opinion based 
upon these reports of the discussions, but no one can doubt that 
the directing spirit of the conference was Sir John Macdonald. 
Meagre as is the record of what he said, we can yet see that his 
words were those of a man who rose above the level of the mere 
politician, and grasped the magnitude of the questions involved. 
What he aimed at especially was to follow as closely as possible 
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and active public career. As a result of this examination, and 
in accordance with the expressed wish of Sir John Macdonald, 
Mr. Pope wrote his Memoirs, and gave to the public many 
interesting letters and papers. Whatever may be the defects 
of this biography, it illustrates, at all events, the depth of the 
admiration felt for an illustrious man by one who had been so 
near to him during the closing years of his eventful career. The 
most interesting parts of the Memoirs are undoubtedly those 
which tell us something of the genial nature of the man, of his 
love for his wife and children, of his many generous, humane 
characteristics. In these, too, we often get glimpses of the 
statesmanlike breadth of view which, at important crises 
of the country's history, predominated over the arts and 
schemes of the mere politician. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pope did not devote less space to the history 
of Sir John Macdonald's times, and more to extracts 
from the original letters and papers to which he had 
access. These have an immediate bearing on his char- 
acter and actions. It is quite evident from Mr. Pope's own 
statements in the preface to the Memoirs and in the volume 
now before us that he used only a small part of the vast 
amount of material that was in his hands. A biography is of 
real value, not when it is merely a record of the opinions of 
zealous friends, but when it affords an opportunity of forming 
a judgment from original letters and documents laid before 
the reader. 

Mr. Pope at first contemplated the placing of the docu- 
ments now under review in an appendix to the Memoirs, but, 
on further reflection, he found it ** impracticable to incorporate 
the contents of a volume relating exclusively to one subject in 
a book of memoirs dealing with the events of an exceptionally 
active political career extending over half a century." Now 
that we are able to estimate the value of these documents we 
must agree with him that they would have only burdened the 
Memoirs. Mr. Pope has certainly done his best with the 
material at his command, but unfortunately it has very little 
value. Oi^t of the three hundred pages of this volume there 
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the fundamental principles of English parliamentary govern- 
ment, and to engraft them upon the general system of federal 
union. Mr. George Brown took a prominent part in the delibera- 
tions. His opinions read curiously now. He was in favour of 
having the lieutenant-governors appointed by the general 
government, and he was also willing to give them an effective 
veto, without advice, in provincial legislation. He advocated 
the election of a legislative chamber on a fixed day every third 
year, not subject to a dissolution during its term — an 
adaptation of the American system. He went so far as to 
urge the advisability of having the executive council elected 
for three years — by the assembly, we may assume, though the 
report does not state so — and also of giving the lieutenant- 
governor the right of dismissing any of its members when the 
House was not sitting. Mr. Brown, consequently, appears to 
have been the advocate, so far as the provinces were con- 
cerned, of principles that prevail across the border. He opposed 
the introduction of responsible government as it now obtains 
in all the provinces of the Dominion. 

We gather from the report of discussions that the Prince 
Edward Island delegates hesitated from the beginning to enter 
a union where their province would necessarily have so small 
a numerical representation. With respect to education we 
see that it was Mr., afterwards Sir Alexander, Gait who was 
directly responsible for the provision in the Constitution which 
gives the general government and parliament a certain control 
over provincial legislation in case the rights of a Protestant or 
of a Roman Catholic minority are prejudicially affected. The 
minutes on this point are defective, but we have the original 
motion on the subject, and the note of Sir John Macdonald 
himself that it was passed, with the assent of all the provinces, 
at the London Conference. The majority of the delegates 
appear from the outset to have supported strenuously the 
principle which lies at the basis of the Confederation, that all 
powers not expressly reserved to the provinces should appertain 
to the general government, as against that principle of the 
constitution of the United States which, as Sir John Macdonald 
pointed out, had led to grave difficulties in the working of the 
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federal system there. Sir John Macdonald also, with his usual 
sagacity, showed that, in all cases of conflict of jurisdiction, 
recourse would be necessarily made to the courts, as was the 
practice even then whenever there was a conflict between 
Imperial and Canadian statutes. 

Some interest will be taken in that half of this compilation 
which is devoted to the five drafts of the bill which eventually 
became the British North America Act of 1867. I" the first 
rough draft the name of the united provinces is left to the 
determination of the Queen ; the government of the whole is to 
be called an executive council ; the parliament is composed of 
a legislative council and a house of commons, with the consti- 
tution that now obtains ; in each province there were to be a 
superintendent, an executive council, and a provincial assem- 
bly, whose acts are to be called ordinances. In the subsequent 
drafts the provincial governments received a more dignified sta- 
tus ; the head of each executive was to be a lieutenant-gover. 
nor, and the legislative authority was vested in a legislature- 
The united provinces were to be a " Kingdom of Canada," with 
a privy council, and a parliament composed of a senate and a 
house of commons. In other respects the Constitution was 
arranged as in the final draft which became the Imperial 
statute. In this bill, however, the ** Kingdom of Canada " 
was changed to the ** Dominion of Canada," and we know 
from Sir John Macdonald himself that this amendment did not 
emanate from the colonial delegates, but from the Imperial 
Government, one of whose members was afraid of wounding the 
susceptibilities of the government of the United States, which 
had been aggrieved at the attempt of the Emperor Napoleon 
to establish an imperial dynasty in Mexico. 

Happily the history of Confederation can be easily followed 
with exactness through all its phases — from the formation, in 
1864, of the Canadian coalition government pledged to federal 
union, down to the consummation of union in 1867. The 
ample reports of the debates in the several provincial legisla- 
tures, the contemporaneous histories of that important epoch, 
the speeches and pamphlets of the promoters of the scheme, 
the newspapers of the day — all these are sources from which 
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powers not expressly reserved to the provinces should appertain 
to the general government, as against that principle of the 
constitution of the United States which, as Sir John Macdonald 
pointed out, had led to grave difficulties in the working of the 
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federal system there. Sir John Macdonald also, with his usual 
sagacity, showed that, in all cases of conflict of jurisdiction, 
recourse would be necessarily made to the courts, as was the 
practice even then whenever there was a conflict between 
Ipfiperial and Canadian statutes. 

Some interest will be taken in that half of this compilation 
which is devoted to the five drafts of the bill which eventually 
became the British North America Act of 1867. In the first 
rough draft the name of the united provinces is left to the 
determination of the Queen ; the government of the whole is to 
be called an executive council ; the parliament is composed of 
a legislative council and a house of commons, with the consti- 
tution that now obtains ; in each province there were to be a 
superintendent, an executive council, and a provincial assem- 
bly, whose acts are to be called ordinances. In the subsequent 
drafts the provincial governments received a more dignified sta- 
tus ; the head of each executive was to be a lieutenant-gover. 
nor, and the legislative authority was vested in a legislature. 
The united provinces were to be a " Kingdom of Canada," with 
a privy council, and a parliament composed of a senate and a 
house of commons. In other respects the Constitution was 
arranged as in the final draft which became the Imperial 
statute. In this bill, however, the " Kingdom of Canada " 
was changed to the *' Dominion of Canada," and we know 
from Sir John Macdonald himself that this amendment did not 
emanate from the colonial delegates, but from the Imperial 
Government, one of whose members was afraid of wounding the 
susceptibilities of the government of the United States, which 
had been aggrieved at the attempt of the Emperor Napoleon 
to establish an imperial dynasty in Mexico. 

Happily the history of Confederation can be easily followed 
with exactness through all its phases — from the formation, in 
1864, of the Canadian coalition government pledged to federal 
union, down to the consummation of union in 1867. The 
ample reports of the debates in the several provincial legisla- 
tures, the contemporaneous histories of that important epoch, 
the speeches and pamphlets of the promoters of the scheme, 
the newspapers of the day — all these are sources from which 
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we can draw abundant material. The book before us adds 
nothing really of importance to the literature that we have 
had for years on the subject of Confederation. Of the thirty- 
three delegates to the Quebec Conference of 1864 only seven 
are now alive : Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Oliver Mowat, the 
Hon. W. Macdougall, the Hon. R. B. Dickey, the Hon. P. 
Mitchell, Sir H. Langevin, and the Hon. A. A. Macdonald. 

J. G. Bourinot. 

Home of Commons^ Ottawa, 



Confederation Law of Canada. Privy Council cases on the 
British North America Act, 1867, &c ; with appendices. 
By Gerald John Wheeler, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
1896. Pp. XI.-1165. 

This book is of gigantic proportions. It contains nearly 
twelve hundred octavo pages, more than one-half of which are 
devoted to the British North America Act of 1867, and a few 
amendatory Imperial statutes. It includes adjudged cases of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, interpreting 
these statutes. It also embraces statutes relating both to the 
earlier political constitution of Canada and to the colonies 
generally. These statutes have no especial reference to the 
constitutional Act itself, but are inserted apparently for the 
convenience of students of Constitutional Law and History*. 
Some of the statutes included are closely allied to the con- 
stitutional history of those portions of the Dominion which 
were once under the jurisdiction of France. Others provided 
for better government in Rupert's Land, before it became a 
portion of Canada. Some relate to the government of the 
colony of Newfoundland, some to British Columbia, and there 
are a few equally applicable to all the dependencies of the 
Empire. It is well that this digest should include the earlier 
statutes, which created the Legislature and Governments, 
under which the public affairs, first of the Province of Que- 
bec, and then of Lower and Upper Canada, were conducted, 
prior to the existing Union. The Constitutions of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick owe their existence, not to stat- 
utes, but to Royal Commissions, and to the rights of the set- 
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tiers and of the Grown under the common law, upon which 
the institutions originating in those Commissions rest. These 
provincial Constitutions have remained almost wholly un- 
changed since the admission of these provinces to the Union. 
The executive authority has continued in the Queen. The 
Government has remained responsible, and the Legislatures 
have met since the Union as they met before. The range of 
government is more limited in each province because a portion 
of its legislative and executive authority has been taken away. 
A central government, similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom, has been created and given the authority of 
which the individual provinces were deprived. 

Almost the only thing which the British North America 
Act provided for was the new Federal authority. The federat- 
ing provinces wished to be united, and they asked that their 
union, to the extent of the authority with which it was endowed, 
should have a Constitution similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom has the Sovereign at 
its head. The Dominion of Canada was to be similar in this 
regard. The House of Commons in the United Kingdom is 
elected for a specific period of time, subject to be dissolved 
sooner by the exercise of the royal prerogative ; so, too, was 
it to be with the House of Commons of Canada. The House 
of Commons in the United Kingdom owes its representation 
from the three kingdoms to treaty stipulations between the 
different parts ; the same principle was observed in respect to 
the representation of the provinces in the Federal House of 
Commons. The representation of each is due to the treaty 
compacts which settled the principles upon which representa- 
tion was to be based. In England the advisers of the Crown 
are responsible to the representative body of the nation ; the 
same principle obtains under the Constitution created by the 
British North America Act. 

The Quebec Act of 1774 is interesting as the first Imperial 
Act establishing a colonial constitution. All the dependencies 
of the Empire, prior to that time, derived their constitutional 
system, under the common law, from Royal Commissions, or 
Royal Charters, and each form of Colonial Government was 
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modelled after local institutions of England. The Charter 
Governments copied the commercial boroughs in which the 
freemen had seigniorial rights, certain powers of legislation, 
local executive authority, and the administration of justice. 
The proprietary Governments were moulded after the system 
in the Counties Palatine. The provincial establishments may 
be traced back to the relation in which the royal manors 
stood to the Crown. The Quebec Act is the first instance in 
which Parliament interfered, and it was compelled to do so 
because of a decision of the Court of King's Bench, which 
made Parliamentary action a legal necessity in regard to 
Canada. 

The King, as a result of the Seven Years' War, acquired 
extensive territories upon the American Continent from France 
and Spain. The territory acquired from Spain was divided into 
East and West Florida, and out of the territories obtained from 
France were formed the provinces of Grenada and Quebec. 
At first, however, the Province of Quebec embraced only the 
settlements upon the St. Lawrence — a small portion of the 
former French dominions in North America. There were 
settlements at Detroit, upon the Wabash, upon the Missis- 
sippi, in Southern Illinois, at the mouth of the Wisconsin, at 
Green Bay, at Mackinac, and upon the Red River of the 
North. All these little colonies were within the new British 
dominions ; but after the conquest, until 1774, they were left 
without any civil Government, and were placed under the 
jurisdiction of military commandants, except in the case of 
the Red River settlement, the existence of which does not 
seem to have been known to the English authorities until 
some years later. It was the intention of His Majesty's Min- 
isters, after the overthrow of Pontiac, to compel the few 
French colonists to withdraw from this territory, so that it 
might remain, " for the present," exclusively in the possession 
of the Indians. The English held the French in these regions 
responsible for the war under Pontiac, and were disposed to 
deal with the emissaries of sedition in the west as they had 
dealt with their countrymen, for similsCr offences, in Acadia. 
British Ministers were not only opposed to the growth of these 
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French settlements, but they were equally opposed to the 
extension of colonization from Virginia and Pennsylvania into 
the valley of the Ohio. It is true that some colonists, and 
some British statesmen of great prominence, proposed a 
scheme for securing the colonization of all the territories 
acquired from France between the Ottawa and the Mississippi 
Rivers, southward to the Ohio. They proposed three great 
colonies, the one in the Illinois country, the second east of 
the Wabash between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, and the 
third extending from the Ottawa River to the Mississippi, 
having Detroit as its centre. 

The chief promoters of this extension of the colonial 
system into the interior of the continent were General Gage, 
Benjamin FrankHn, and Sir William Johnson, on this side 
of the Atlantic ; and, in Great Britain, Lord Shelburne, 
General Conway, and Lord Clair. Lord Hillsborough was 
at the head of the Department of Trade and Plantations, 
and he resolutely opposed this plan. He declared that the 
object of colonizing North America was to extend the navi- 
gation, commerce, and manufactures of Great Britain, and 
that this salutary purpose was best accomplished by carrying 
on settlements upon the coasts only. He said that as long as 
newcomers settled near the coast they must engage in fishing, 
in the timber trade, and in other pursuits important to the 
trade of the mother country, but if they were permitted to extend 
their settlements into the distant interior, where the soil was 
fertile, the climate temperate, and the colonist exposed to but 
few hardships, where little labor would produce great abun- 
dance, the population would become prosperous and would 
manufacture for themselves, rather than import the products 
of English manufactures into those distant regions. 

In the opinion of Lord Hillsborough, therefore, the 
settlement of Florida and of Nova Scotia was to be encouraged, 
and the West Indian trade thus helped ; but he strenuously 
resisted the extension of North American settlement beyond 
the mountains. In these views Lord Thurlow and Mr. 
Wedderburne concurred. But it was found that the attempt 
to lock up all this territory beyond the mountains as an Indian 
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reserve must fail. So it was determined to enlarge the 
Province of Quebec. This was done by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. The critical relations between Great Britain and 
the English colonies made it desirable to conciliate the French 
population of Canada. The Custom of Paris, which had been 
the law of Canada under the French, was now made valid in all 
civil affairs, and by the extension of the Province of Quebec so 
as to include the whole country southward to the Ohio, west- 
ward to the Mississippi, and northward as far as France had 
formerly claimed, this vast region was brought under French 
civil law. In the Quebec Act, the policy of closing the 
country against colonization was still kept in view ; for, as 
Mr. Burke observed, few Englishmen would care to go into 
a country from which the English Common Law was excluded, 
and the personal rights which trial by jury and a writ of 
Habeas Corpus secured would be left without these protec- 
tions. Ministers regarded the Quebec Act as a security 
against Indian war and western colonization, and as calculated 
to conciliate the fur traders among the King's new subjects in 
the Province of Quebec. 

When the Revolutionary War was over the new United 
States had a very loose system of federation, without execu- 
tive authority that could compel obedience. There was every 
prospect, for a time, that the scattered inhabitants residing in 
the country west and north of the Alleghanies would again 
seek British political connection. They entered into com- 
munication with Lord Dorchester, and with Colonel Simcoe. 
Manv exiles from the old colonies were settled on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence and near the Niagara frontier, and were 
ardently devoted to British authority, but they were equally 
attached to the Common Law of England. To meet this 
situation, it was proposed to divide the Province of Quebec, 
to retain the French customarv law as the civil law of the 
eastern province, to be called Lower Canada, and to extend 
English law and English institutions to the province on the 
west. When the boundaries of Upper Canada came to be 
stated, it was thought best to make them as indefinite as 
possible, so that, without any alteration in their description, 
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the whole of that portion of the Province of Quebec which 
had been surrendered to the United States by the Treaty of 
1783 might again be acquired and incorporated in the Pro- 
vince of Upper Canada. The Imperial legislation of 1791* 
known as the Constitutional Act, embodied these conditions. 
This Act originated in a large measure with Mr. Hammond 
and Sir Henry Dundas, both of whom entertained the hope 
that the Province of Upper Canada would at hast reach 
southward to the Ohio, and that Great Britain might once 
more have a new Dominion as important as the one she had 
lost. The adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the consequent more efficient government that soon en- 
sued, gav3 contentment to the population in Kentucky and the 
Illinois country, and the agitation for British connection came 
to an end. 

Under the Constitutional Act of 1791 the Executive 
Government remained independent of the Legislature, so that 
the representatives of the people exercised no efficient control 
over the advisers of the Crown. The political agitation upon 
this subject, and the abuses which were associated with the 
business of administration, led to insurrection. This was fol- 
lowed by the very able report of Lord Durham, and then by the 
Union Act of 1840, which placed the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada under one Government. This union contained 
within itself in practice, though not in form, a Federal system. 
There were general laws common to the whole Province, and 
local laws special to each section. There were, in fact, two 
separate Governments, and that of the whole Province arose 
from a partnership of the two. It was claimed that a prov- 
ince so governed ought to have a Ministry enjoying the con- 
fidence of a majority of the representatives from each section 
of the province. In the nature of things this theory could not 
be carried into effect. The Union was in law an incorporate 
Union. There was in law but one Province. The attempt to 
adjust the Constitution to the different tendencies of the two 
sections gave it a Federal character, necessary, in practice, to 
avoid serious friction. 

The experience acquired during the continuance of the 
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Legislative Union assisted the framers of the present Consti- 
tution in drawing the line between matters of provincial and 
of national concern. The British North America Act may be 
considered the attempt to put experience acquired under the 
Act of 1840 into the form of law. There was one great source 
of mischief under the Act of 1840. When Parliament dealt 
with matters which pertained wholly to the west, or to the 
east, the representatives of the section untouched by the legis- 
lation had insisted upon their right to make what did not con- 
cern them conform to their views. This the British North 
America Act has remedied. It is now for the representatives 
of the people in the Provincial Legislatures and in the Federal 
Parliament to carry out the work of legislation and govern- 
ment, under the English Parliamentary system, subject to the 
limits of the Constitution. The courts, from time to time, 
must discharge the responsible duty of seeing that the various 
Executive and Legislative bodies keep within these limits. 
This duty is often a most difficult one to discharge. Mr. 
Wheeler has included the decisions of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to July, 1896 ; but we do not find any at- 
tempt to generalize these judgments, and to set out the precise 
principle in the construction of each section which the de- 
cisions embody. Modern Constitutional Government is ex- 
tremely complex, and we need not be surprised that judicial 
decisions upon constitutional points are not always consistent 
with each other. In time it may be wise to revise carefully 
these decisions, and to settle by legislation which of two con- 
flicting views shall be preferred ; but, on the whole, the work 
of judicial interpretation has been carefully done, and there is 
no reason to look forward to a radical change in our present 
Constitution. It contains elements of greater durability than 
that Constitution to the south of us which has lasted for more 
than a century. It is more elastic, and is capable of readier 
adjustment to any change in the circumstances of the people. 

David Mills. 

University of Toronto. 
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A History of Banking in all the Leading Nations, comprising the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, France, Italy, Belgium, . . . Canada, etc., etc. 
Compiled by thirteen authors. Edited by the Editor of 
The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. In 
Four Volumes, Volume III., pp. 413-491, being 

A History of Banking in Canada. By Byron E. Walker, General 
Manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce ; President 
' of the Canadian Bankers' Association, 1894-1895; Vice- 
President of the Canadian Institute ; Fellow of th^ 
Geological Society of London. New York, 1896. 

The growing interest which attaches, at the present time, 
to that department of economics concerned with the mechan- 
ism of exchange is not of a merely ephemeral character, but 
is based upon very permanent conditions. Special incidents 
in the field of practical politics, such as the free silver element 
in the late presidential and congressional election in the United 
States, may give rise for a time to a special and widespread 
discussion of one phase, at least, of the subject. But, apart 
from these incidents, the source of the interest is to be found 
in the character of the permanent facts of modern economic 
life. The increased facilities for the manufacture and trans- 
portation of goods, with the consequent widening of the areas 
for trade and commerce, together with the growing organiz- 
ation of industry, accompanied, as it is, by a very great special- 
ization of its details, require a corresponding development of 
the machinery for effecting the exchanges. The highly special- 
ized worker in modern industry must be enabled to obtain 
in exchange for the mere fragmentary element which he con- 
tributes to the world's supplies all those varied means, drawn 
from the four quarters of the globe, which he requires for the 
satisfaction of his daily wants. It is a striking feature of mod- 
ern industrial life that the individual's contribution to the 
world's needs is continually narrowing in range, while what 
he obtains from the rest of the world in exchange for it is con- 
tinually widening in range ; hence the great and increasing 
importance, in modern times, of the mechanism of exchange. 

But properly to understand the conditions which now ob- 
tain, and especially to estimate the character, extent, and direc- 
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tion of the changes which are being made at the present time, 
we require to have before us a fairly accurate account of the line 
of development; hence the great importance of the historic 
treatment of economic questions. These requirements are 
admirably met by the extensive and important work of which 
the title appears at the head of this review. Canadian bank- 
ing is fortunate in being described by the able and experienced 
general manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

As the author tells us in his preface, the space at his dis- 
posal being limited, he has found it necessary, in order to deal 
more fully with the latest phases of Canadian banking experi- 
ence, to pass rapidly over the earlier periods of its develop- 
ment ; hence the first chapters are confined mainly to a 
summary of events. As the material for this part had to be 
drawn chiefly from the work done by previous investigators, 
the several minor errors in the earlier part, especially in the 
first chapte.r, can hardly be laid at the author's door. Mr. 
Walker, however, has devoted the greater part of his space to 
the more recent period. Here he is on his native heath, and, 
combining a thorough knowledge of the facts with a wide and 
valuable experience, he has produced a condensed yet clear 
and adequate statement of the legal position and economic 
relations of Canadian banking. 

Naturally, Mr. Walker's task, in a work of this kind, was 
rather to give those outside of Canada a concise and reliable 
account of the actual banking conditions of the country than 
to raise and discuss questions which would be of interest 
mainly to Canadians. He has shown admirable self-restraint 
and tact in the selection of those features in our system and 
those facts in our banking practice which bring out in the 
most intelligible manner the character of Canadian banking. 
Altogether we may congratulate ourselves on having had 
our system presented to the outside world in so adequate 
and yet modest a manner. It is a pity that in the expensive 
form in which Mr. Walker's work is now published it is quite 
beyond the reach of the average reader. A reprint in a cheaper 
/edition would be very useful. 

Adam SHoRir. 

Qtuens University^ A't Huston, 
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Le Fort et Le Chdteau Saint-Louis {QuSbec), 6tude Archtologique 
et Historique. Par Ernest Gagnon. Quebec : L6ger 
Brousseau. 1896. Pp. 376. 

To those who have watched the present literary move- 
ment and the gradual evolution of intellectual life in the old 
province of Quebec many hopeful indications of a bright future 
are daily noticeable. The origin of this healthy change is traced 
by some to the great upheaval of 1837-8, and its corollary in 
the new regime, with responsible government inaugurated in 
1841. Until 1840 activity in literary pursuits, as evidenced in 
the books written, was at a low ebb among the French in 
Quebec, though several fugitive pieces of poetry of more or 
less merit, and short essays and sketches in prose, found an 
outlet in La Biblioth^que Canadienne, Le Courrier de Quebec, 
Le Canadien, founded at Quebec on 22nd November, 1806, and 
La Minerve, begun at Montreal, in 1827. A selection of these 
productions appear in Mr. Huston's Repertoire National, pub- 
lished at Quebec in 1848. In 1824 the Governor-General, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, called on the Quebec literati to meet 
at the Chateau St. Louis to found the Literary and Historical 
Society'of Quebec, but this scheme was not confined to one 
nationality in particular, and did little for the French. 

We find indubitable traces of interest in scientific and 
literary topics in the formation at Quebec in 1843, by those 
speaking French, of the Society Canadienne d' Etudes litteraires 
et ScientifiqueSf whose president was the late Chevalier Jean 
Charles Tach6, author of a valuable essay on Confederation. 
The vice-president was the witty editor of Le Fantasqiu, 
Napoleon Aubin, and the assistant secretary was the late 
T^lesphore Fournier, who became a judge of the Supreme 
Court at Ottawa. In i860, and subsequent years, a marked re- 
vival disturbed the intellectual torpor of the past in this province. 
Bibaud, Garneau, Ferland, and Faillon, in history ; Cr^mazie, 
Frechette, Lemay, Lenoir, in poetry, came to the front, and 
soon obtained favourable recognition in old France. One of 
the striking features of this literary movement in recent years 
is seen in the successful efforts made to garner from the Domin- 
ion and Provincial archives materials of every description for 
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the general history of the country. Gifted priests have aided 
in this work of research by compiling the early annais of their 
parishes. Many attractive histories, not only of parishes, 
but of monasteries and seats of learning founded in the years 
of Bourbon rule, have been published,* and this work is now 
extended to the history of old manors and dwellings. 

We are thus led to the pleasant task of noticing the in- 
teresting volume of M. Ernest Gagnon, of Quebec. M. 
Gagnon is already favourably known by his labours in collect- 
ing our old Norman ballads and Canadian songs. His present 
volume on the Chateau St. Louis is not an ephemeral pro- 
duction, to be laid aside as soon as read. It shows long, deep, 
and conscientious research. He has examined much old cor- 
respondence and other MS. material, has gone to trouble and 
expense to procure out-of-the-way sketches and engravings, 
and has hunted up maps, plans, and surveys among the papers 
of surveyors dead for more than a hundred years. " Le Fort 
et le Chateau Saint Louis " contains much more than its title 
indicates. It is a pleasantly told r^sutn/ of the annals of the 
most historic city in the Dominion for more than two centuries 
and a half. Many religious questions and frequent controversies 
between the Governor and the ecclesiastical authorities crop 
up. Although M. Gagnon's sympathies naturally are French, 
his narrative is fair, impartial, and lucid. 

The history of the Castle covers two distinct divisions. 
In the first, the French period, it was used as a refuge for the 
settlers at Stadacona against Indian aggression, until the 
settlement was provided with rudimentary walls; later it 
was the residence of the titled grandees from France ad- 
ministering the government. In the second, the English 
period, it was restored from the ruinous condition in which 
Wolfe's and Saunders* shells had left it in 1759, and became 
the official residence of English Viceroys for seventy years, 
until its last occupant. Lord Aylmer, Governor-General of 
Canada, was dislodged by the destruction of the Chateau by fire 
on the 23rd of January, 1834. ^' Gagnon has devoted twelve 

*My Maple Leaves for 1894 contains, at pp. 151*2, a list of parishes whose history 
has been written by the pastors in charge. 
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chapters to describing it when its inmates were the French 
Governors, and four chapters to the Castle under EngHsh rule. 
Francis Parkman has furnished many graphic details about its 
palmy as well as its dark days, and its reconstruction and re- 
storation at various periods. M. Gagnon has enlarged 
materially on what the gifted Boston historian has written and 
has given us a continuous narrative of the history of the famous 
edifice from 1620 to 1834, f^^m Champlain to Lord Aylmer. 
A good account is given of its five sieges, in 1629, 1690, 1759, 
1760, and 1775. There are also many anecdotes of the social 
life of the Chateau. 

To those who may be curious to learn how social func- 
tions were arranged at Government House long ago, the 
following from the pen of Lieutenant Landman, a guest at an 
official ball at the Chateau, given by the Governor, General 
Prescott, on January ist, 1798, may not be unacceptable : 

" I was punctually on hand at Government House at half-past seven, waiting 
patiently for the important ceremony of presentation to the Governor*s lady, Mrs. 
Prescott ; and in the imitation royal apartment, to prevent the possibility of any 
one being caught sitting, every chair and seat of every description had been carefully 
removed. At length the General and his lady, Mrs. Prescott, attended by the 
Aide-de-Camp, the Deputy Adjutant-f^eneral, Deputy Quartermaster-General, etc., 
and a number of other officers on the staff, made their entrie. On being led up to the 
Captain-General each lady made a very low curtesy, her knees almost touching the 
carpet, and then regained an erect posture. Immediately on rising His Excellency 
kbsed her ; and, although eighty winters, at least, had passed their chills through his 
blood, it was remarked that he performed that agreeable part of his official duties 
with the warmth of his most youthful days. Each individual was in like manner 
and with equal pomp presented to Mrs. Prescott." 

He passes on to describe the well-known Mrs. Stewart, 
one of the lions of Quebec. 

" This lady," he says, ** was about sixty years of age, and dressed in the extreme of 
fashion ; her hair was frizzed in a mass a yard high above her head, increasing in 
width as it rose in height, the whole well covered with marechal and pink powder, 
and some decorations of lace and ribbons were scattered about the top, which was 
surmounted by a splendid plume of ostrich feathers. An immense pair of hoops 
spread out her dress to the extent of a yard at least on each side, so as to cover 
the entire length of the sofa upon which she was seated, quite erect." 

The further description of this lady, said to have been of 
royal ancestry, shows how Quebec society successfully aped the 
contemporary excesses of fashion in Europe. 

Qtubte. J. M. LeMoINE. 
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Histoire du Palais llpiscopal de Quebec. Par Mg:r. Henri Tfttu, 
Prelat de la Maison de sa Saintet^, Procureur de 
rArchevech^ de Quebec. Quebec: Pruneau et Kirouac, 
46, Rue de la Fabrique. 1896. Pp. 304. 

Had Mgr. T^tu intended merely to put forth in a well- 
printed and illustrated volume a full record of the origin and 
present state of the ** Palais J&piscopaV at Quebec, with pleas- 
ant references to the careers of its distinguished inmates since 
1843, he might have counted on numerous readers in the 
ancient capital. His task has a wider scope, and is of great 
interest to those who have antiquarian tastes. We have 
here conscientious historical researches into incidents dating 
from the remotest era of the city. Welcome light is thrown 
on the origin and history of more than one public edifice, and 
the difficulties of topography are cleared away by old maps, 
official plans, city directories, assessment rolls, and, when all 
else fails, by oral traditions. 

When Mgr. Laval, the first bishop, landed at Quebec on 
f6th June, 1659, there was no episcopal house in which to 
receive him. He, however, appears to have taken a fancy to 
and occupied a handsome two-story stone dwelling provided 
with a garden and surrounded by tall trees, which was owned 
by Sieur d'Auteuil, an important personage of the period. 
This tenement, long since vanished, stood on the plateau at 
the head of Mountain street, in the neighbourhood of the spot 
where was situated the old house of parliament destroyed by fire 
in 1850. In September, 1663, we find the Bishop installed in a 
new residence, which was in reality the first seminary of Quebec. 
It was a wooden tenement, and became the prey of fire, with 
the remainder of the seminary building, in 1701. 

The third episcopal palace was erected in the same 
locality by Bishop Saint Vallier, who took possession of it 
in the spring of 1697. La Potherie, in 1700, and Joseph 
Bouchette, in 1815, have described it in detail. It was 
successively occupied by Bishops de Mornay, Dosquet, de 
Lauberivi^re, and de Pontbriand. General Montcalm often 
enjoyed the hospitalities of the last-named bishop. Battered 
by the shot and shell of the English fleet in 1759, the 
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palace became uninhabitable. During the siege by Mont- 
gomery, Bishop Briand resided first at Charlesbourg, then 
at Montreal, and later at Quebec, in the Shninairc des 
Missions ^trangeres. The palace was leased to the Imperial 
Government from ist August, 1777, for nine years, at a rental 
of £"150 per annum. Previous to being appropriated by the 
government for the sittings of the House of Assembly, in 1792, 
It had been used for various purposes. An old city directory of 
1790 mentions, as within its portals, a school kept by one 
WilHam Sargeant. M. de Gasp^, the author of ** Canadians of 
Old," tells us that he was in class there on 6th September, 
1796, when the bell from the present Basilica tolled the alarm 
for the fire raging at the Ricollet Convent facing Chateau 
Saint Louis. On the ist August, 1832, Bishop Panet sold the 
edifice to the Imperial Government for a ground rent of ;f 1,000 
sterling per annum. The Commissioners set to work in 1832 to 
build the Parliament House, but the southeast wing of the old 
Episcopal Palace was not razed until 1850. It had contained, 
in 1847, the Inland Revenue Office and Registry Office on the 
ground floor, whilst Chasseur's Museum occupied the second 
flat. This ground rent, $4444.44, was redeemed by the Domin- 
ion Government for $74,000 in 1888. The structure was 
demolished, and so ended Bishop Saint Vallier*s Palace after 
enduring more than a century and a half. 

The latter part of Mgr. Tutu's volume recalls some inter- 
esting memories of the past in connection with the inmates of 
the two houses to the east of the Basilica, which occupied un- 
til 1843 the site on which the present Episcopal Palace was 
built. On a cold November morning, in 1841, I recollect that 
looking from the seminary windows across Parloir street, the 
narrow lane leading to a back entrance of the Petit S^minaire 
de Quebec, my eye sought in vain for the large sign board, with 
the words " Royal Mail** in gold letters, which had decorated 
the house opposite, then leased for the Quebec Post Office. 
Fire had been at work the night previous and the building was 
partially gutted. That house and the one adjoining had played 
a memorable part in old Quebec. The French naturalist, 
Sarrazin, born in Burgundy in 1659, who gave his name to 
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the Canadian plant, Sarracenia purpurea^ the pitcher plant, 
owned and tenanted it in 1728. He died at Quebec in 1734. 
The heroic rival of Wolfe, the Marquis de Montcalm, more than 
once in his letters to the Marquise refers to the pleasant hours 
he passed in the Rue du Parloir, and in other portions of his 
correspondence frequent allusion is made to its bewitching 
denizens, who were nigh making him forget for a time the 
absent Marquise, his olive trees, and the chestnut groves of his 
beloved Candiac. 

J. M. LeMoine. 

Quibtc, 



History of Halifax City, By the late Thomas B. Akins. Col- 
lections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, Hali- 
fax, 1895. Pp. 272. 

The City of Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, occupies 
a position somewhat anomalous among its sister cities of the 
Dominion of Canada. Halifax is not by any means the oldest 
of Canadian cities, nor even the oldest settlement in Nova 
Scotia. Before Cornwallis with his fleet of transports arrived 
in Chebucto Bay, the French at Annapolis, at the western end, 
and at Canso and Louisbourg, at the eastern end, of the pro- 
vince, had made themselves homes, where they had been carry- 
ing on fishing and farming for nearly a century and a half. Yet, 
as we count the ages of communities in America, Halifax has an 
antiquity quite respectable. Governor Cornwallis arrived with 
his fleet in Chebucto Bay during the month of June, 1749 — 
almost one hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is surprising that the bay and harbour of Halifax — so 
called in compliment to George Montague, Earl of Halifax — 
the finest harbour in the province, and even in America, should 
have remained unoccupied and unsettled by the French, 
long masters of the country. When Governor Cornwallis 
arrived in 1749, and sailed up the beautiful bay, he found an 
unbroken wilderness. It has been conjectured that the great 
size of Chebucto Bay made it difficult to fortify, and that also 
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the followers of DeMonts were naturally more inclined to 
settle upon the rich soil and level marshes of the Annapolis Val- 
ley than to attempt cultivation in the rocky neighbourhood of 
Chebucto. It has been also a puzzle to many that the City 
of Halifax, possessing a noble harbour, founded at the public 
expense, and fed for years by Imperial bounty, with millions 
spent in the support of troops and in the building of barracks, 
dockyards, and forts, should have made such slow progress, 
and should, even now, compare so unfavourably as regards popu- 
lation with some other cities of the Dominion. The question 
is a reasonable one, and ought to be susceptible of a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

It should be borne in mind that Halifax was not, in the 
first instance, selected for commercial purposes or settled by 
traders. It does not follow, however, that the choice of 
Chebucto at first was a mistake, or that its subsequent history 
has been a failure. The Imperial Government saw long ago 
that some stronghold for the accommodation of British fleets 
and armies and the protection of the fisheries was a neces- 
sity; and it became apparent, after thorough enquiry, that the 
harbour of Halifax possessed advantages for these purposes 
superior to those of any other port in North America. The 
settlement of Halifax, consequently, was an Imperial enter- 
prise, projected for Imperial ends and objects, and without 
any reference whatever to the suitability of the locality for 
commerce. That the British Government never repented of 
its choice has been abundantly proved by the immense sums 
continuously expended in fortifications ; the defences are 
now so numerous and strong that the port has been named, not 
inaptly, the Cronstadt of America. 

The crowd of settlers who came over with Governor Corn- 
wallis were not the people to establish a commercial commun- 
ity. They were of two classes : the first being chiefly officers in 
the army or navy, professional men, and clerks, little adapted by 
education or habits of life for the rough work of clearing and 
settling the wilderness. The other class consisted chiefly of 
disbanded soldiers and sailors, allured into the enterprise by 
the offer of a free passage, by supplies of arms and ammunition. 
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materials and tools for farming and fishing, and by the free 
maintenance of themselves and their families for twelve months. 
The Governor soon got into trouble with his motley followers. 
He admits that among the discharged soldiers and sailors 
there were some who were capable and industrious, but most 
of them were idle and worthless adventurers, whose chief 
object in accepting the offer of the British Government was to 
get a free passage across the Atlantic, and who, as soon as the 
distribution of rations ceased, immediately drifted off to Boston 
and the older colonies. As an instance of the perverse char- 
acter of the people with whom the Governor had to deal, it 
may be mentioned that when it became necessary to construct 
temporary defences around the little town, the men for whose 
protection a wooden palisade and some slight earthworks were 
indispensable, although they were then living at public expense, 
actually refused to work, and the Governor, to secure their co- 
operation, was obliged to pay each labourer an extra dole of 
one shilling and sixpence sterling per day. 

Such was Halifax for many years after its first settlement. 
Though emigrants continued to arrive in considerable numbers, 
there were no manufactures of any consequence, and few other 
means of employment, and the new comers generally remained 
but a short time. A considerable body of German emigrants 
who came soon removed in a body to Lunenburg, where there 
were better facilities for farming, fishing, and lumbering. It 
was more than thirty years before Halifax became a place of 
any extended commerce. During the progress of the American 
Revolution, and at its close, that is to say between 1776 and 
1783, large numbers of loyal subjects of King George, as is well 
known, left the old colonies and settled in the British Provinces. 
Many of these loyalists came to Halifax, and, bringing with 
them capital and commercial experience, entered into business 
which in numerous cases proved successful and lucrative. 

It has been said that Halifax was not chosen in the first 
instance for commercial reasons. It may be said, further, that 
it is unreasonable to expect that Halifax can ever become a 
great emporium of commerce, rivalling those cities which have 
grown up during the last hundred years, not only in the United 
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States but in Canada. The peninsula of Nova Scotia — almost 
an island — is rich in natural resources, and its exports are by 
no means insignificant. But the Province, among other gifts 
of nature, is provided with harbours so numerous that there is 
no difficulty whatever in the shipment of fish or lumber, or of 
mineral or agricultural products. Halifax has doubtless a full 
share of such business, but in the nature of things it can never 
have a monopoly. 

On the other hand, there is no cause for the alarm which 
some pretend to feel in view of a possible decadence of Halifax. 
Its central situation and unrivalled harbour give it advantages 
which can never be lost. " All the officers," says Cornwallis, in 
his first despatch to England, " agree that the harbour is the 
finest they have ever seen," and among these officers were 
men who had been in many parts of the world. The gentle- 
ness of the ebb and flow of the tide on the Atlantic coast of 
Nova Scotia is very remarkable, and not easily explained when 
we consider the turbulence and phenomenal rise and fall of 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy, not more than forty or fifty 
miles in a direct line from Halifax. In the harbour of Halifax 
the rise and fall of the tides are so inconsiderable that in the 
loading and unloading of vessels at the wharves, or in their en- 
trance and departure from the port, the state of the tide is 
practically not taken into account. Halifax has another ad- 
vantage, which will prevent either its extinction or its decay. 
The vast population of Great Britain, largely manufacturers 
and artisans, having outgrown the capacity of its own land for 
the production of food, is now largely dependent upon the rest 
of the world for its bread, its meat, and its fruit. There are 
many competitors for the markets afforded by the British 
Isles. Canada is one of them, and is fast becoming an import- 
ant one. It is obvious that the country which can furnish the 
required supplies and is at the same time the nearest to the 
place where the supplies are needed, must have an advantage 
over other competitors. Canada has this advantage, and the 
value of Halifax as a place of shipment cannot be overlooked. 

To return, however, to early times ; there is one point in 
which all the histories of Halifax agree, that the progress of 
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the settlement in population was slow and unsatisfactory. The 
Indians, prompted too often, it is justly suspected, by hostile 
emissaries, were troublesome, and the inhabitants of the new 
settlement were obliged to be constantly on the watch for their 
lives and property. There were no roads through the country, 
and Great Britain, in those days of sailing vessels, appeared to 
be so distant that Halifax was in a manner isolated. At the 
same time, in spite of these drawbacks, there were oppor- 
tunities for making fortunes which shrewd men were not slow 
to seize and act upon. For many years the port of Halifax 
was constantly visited by ships of war, often by fleets of twelve 
or fifteen at a time. The fleet of Lord Loudon in 1757 brought 
12,000 regular troops and provincials to Halifax. In the fol- 
lowing year 12,000 more arrived under General Amherst, and 
these were soon followed by a fleet under Admiral Boscawen, 
consisting of 23 ships of the line, 18 frigates, and 120 trans- 
ports. Indeed down to the close of the American War, in 
1814, Halifax was the rendezvous for the British fleets and 
armies in North America. Not only so, but, especially during 
the American War, when privateering was a regular business, 
and prizes were constantly beingbrought in and sold in the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty for what they would bring, the chances for 
speculators were such as have never since recurred. On one 
occasion there were advertised at public auction no less than 
twelve full-rigged ships and nineteen smaller vessels, with their 
cargoes. On another occasion it is mentioned that a ship 
wholly laden with silks was brought in. When we consider, 
besides, that for many years the immense numbers of soldiers 
and sailors arriving in the port were to be supplied with bread, 
meat, and vegetables, and also with rum, which the Imperial 
Government regularly served to its troops and seamen in those 
days, we can readily conceive what a chance there was for 
contractors, shopkeepers, and crown lawyers to turn an 
honest penny. As a matter of fact, there was a great deal of 
money made in those troublous times, and the foundation of 
many a goodly fortune was laid in the little town of Halifax. 

At the close of the American war in 1814, or shortly there- 
after, the town presented many appearances of prosperity. 
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Trade was very active, provisions were in great denmnd, the 
farmer and the fisherman obtained large prices for all they 
could bring to market, the streets were thronged with people, 
rcDts of houses were doubled and trebled. But there was 
another side to the picture. Old chroniclers tell us that the 
moral condition of Halifax at this time was most deplorable. 
To the nine or ten thousand of its own population were added 
nearly ten thousand more of soldiers, sailors, and prisoners of 
war, out of employment and ready for anything. The result 
can be imagined. The upper streets of the town were aban- 
doned to riot and debauchery. Brothels, rum shops, dancing 
houses, were in full blast day and night ; drunken men and 
women drove all decent people out of the neighbourhood ; con- 
stant affrays occurred ; and even murders were not infrequent. 

Happily all this has long since passed away. Since 1815 
Great Britain has had many wars, but they have been chiefly 
in distant parts of the world, and her fleets and armies have 
not been required at Halifax. Some seventy or eighty years 
ago (in 1819) a large part of a dockyard establishment was 
removed to Bermuda, and the warships of the North American 
fleet generally winter at that place. For a long time there 
has been stationed in Halifax but one regiment of infantry, with 
detachments of artillery and engineers, not numbering in al 
more than fifteen hundred men. In the meantime the city, 
deprived of its former adventitious aids, and taught by experi- 
ence to depend upon itself, has attained a respectable, if not 
a leading, commercial position. The military and naval ele- 
ment in a population, all told, of perhaps — including Dart- 
mouth, on the opposite side of the harbour — 47,000 or 48,000, 
has long since ceased to be a controlling factor. It should, in 
justice, be added that the habits and general conduct of the 
men, both in the army and navy, as contrasted with the rough 
manners of the same class in the last century, have undergone 
a marked change for the better. 

The late Dr. Beamish Akins's book deals almost exclu- 
sively with the early annals of the place. As long ago as April, 
1839, when he was comparatively a young man, he read before 
the Halifax Mechanics' Institute a paper entitled " The Early 
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Settlement of Halifax." This paper was scarcely a history, or 
intended as such ; it was merely a narration of facts and in- 
cidents such as the author thought would be interesting. One 
of the chief recommendations of Dr. Akins's work is its free- 
dom from bias of any kind. Politics he eschewed altogether. A 
gentleman in easy circumstances, of abundant leisure and strong 
antiquarian tastes, it was his delight to gather from every 
available source all that could be learned of the early history 
of his native city, and to supplement this information with his 
own reminiscences. These reminiscences he continued to jot 
down until his death in May, 1891 ; and the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, of which Dr. Akins was a most valued member, 
and at one time president, has published them just as they 
were left, and added them to the original pamphlet. 

The early history of Halifax is pleasant reading, and not un- 
tinged with romance. One of the first events recorded by Dr. 
Akins, though only in a footnote, occurred three -years before 
the arrival of Cornwallis. The remains of a formidable fleet, 
amply provided with men and warlike appliances, under the 
command of the Due D'Anville, and destined by France for the 
conquest of Acadia and New England, put into Chebucto Bay 
in the month of September, 1746. Disaster had attended the 
expedition from the outset. Scattered and baffled by adverse 
weather, numbers of the disabled ships at last found refuge in 
Bedford Basin, at the head of Chebucto Bay. Here a pesti- 
lence broke out amongst the sailors, and some of the ships, being 
no longer of any use, were scuttled and run ashore. The duke 
died, it is said, of grief and mortification, and the Vice- Admiral, 
D'Estournel, falling by his own hand, was buried, probably on 
George's Island. Three years later, shortly after the arrival of 
Cornwallis, when the number of settlers could not have ex- 
ceeded three or four thousand, a destructive epidemic made its 
appearance in the town and swept off nearly a thousand per- 
sons. It can scarcely be doubted that this frightful mortality 
was, at least in some degree, due to the want of sanitary 
arrangements, and probably augmented by the dissipated 
habits at that time too prevalent. 

One of the first buildings erected in Halifax was St. 
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Paul's Church, built by the Imperial Government in 1750 
with materials imported from Boston. Beneath this vener- 
able edifice, still in excellent preservation, lie the remains of 
distinguished persons who flourished in those days : bishops, 
admirals, generals, notables of all kinds. The Baron DeSeitz, 
in accordance with the customs of his German forefathers, 
was here buried in full regimentals, his sword by his side and 
his spurs on his boots. The walls of St. Paul's are crowded 
with the memorial tablets and escutcheons of these departed 
worthies. Dr. Akins gives us a full and minute account of the 
wreck, through carelessness and presumption, of the fine frigate 
" La Tribune," and the loss of 240 gallant men. He gives us 
glimpses of social life in the town when George the Third was 
king ; the balls and theatricals, the dinings and the winings, when 
theDuke of Kent, the king's son,wascommander-in-chief,and 
kept a semi-regal court at his charming villa on the shores of 
Bedford Basin. We are told of the pumps which stood in the 
streets and supplied the town with water, such as it was, pos- 
sibly enough for domestic purposes, but wholly ineffective in 
the case of fires, which were terribly frequent and destructive. 
Street robberies, it appears, were not uncommon in those days, 
and night brawls were of constant occurrence. Dr. Akins tells 
us how the press-gangs found lively employment in capturing 
the brawlers and marching them off to the ships to be sub- 
mitted to wholesome discipline. The whipping post was in 
full requisition. We are told that on the beach there stood a 
great hardwood tree, which served as a gallows, prompt hang- 
ing being a very common penalty. In these times of universal 
freedom, we are startled to be told that even in a British col- 
ony, on November ist, 1760, there were advertised for sale 
two slaves, a boy and a girl about eleven years of age — ** two 
slaves,'* as the advertisment said, " and a puncheon of first- 
rate brandy ;" and again, as late as 1790, at public auction, a 
negro man, with, it is naively added, " other articles." Smok- 
ing was not allowed in the public streets — probably from the 
dread of fire. 

One of the most notable events in the history of Halifax, 
but one of which Dr. Akins makes no mention, was the visitation 
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of the Asiatic cholera, which occurred in the summer of 1834. 
As this was onl}' four or five years previous to the date of the 
author's first paper, which was read, as already stated, in April, 
1839, '^ seems strange that an episode so tragic, and which 
brought sorrow to so many families, should have been passed over 
without some notice. The dreaded cholera made its appear- 
ance in Halifax towards the close of August, 1834. O" ^^^ 
28th of that month 102 cases were reported, 40 of paupers 
in the poor asylum, 28 among the soldiers in barracks, and 34 
among the citizens. The whole population of the town did 
not, at that time, exceed fourteen or fifteen thousand. By the 
end of September, when the pestilence had subsided, about 
1,100 cases had been reported, of which about 400 had proved 
fatal. The old Dalhousie College building, which at that time 
stood where the City Hall now stands, upon the Grand Parade, 
was converted into a temporary hospital, and the gallant Gen- 
eral and Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Colin Campbell, who had 
seen much of the cholera in India, was a daily and most atten- 
tive visitor. The scourge, while it lasted, was thoroughly 
impartial ; age and youth alike fell before it ; the strong as 
well as the weakly were powerless in its grasp. The Rifle 
Brigade and the 97th Infantry, both quartered in the town at 
the time, and both exceptionally fine bodies of men, suffered 
very severely. The heat of the weather and the uncommon 
virulence of the pest made almost immediate interment of the 
victims absolutely necessary. 

A large portion of Dr. Akins's chronicle is taken up with 
minute accounts of the old families of Halifax and Dartmouth, 
their history, their occupation, their characters and peculi- 
arities, the houses they built and lived in, and what changes in 
the streets and dwellings had occurred both before his time 
and within his own recollection. To the outside world, doubt- 
less, such particulars are of little consequence. To the natives 
of the place, however, they are by no means the least inter- 
esting portions of the book. To such, indeed, and to their 
children after them, Dr. Akins's history must ever remain a 
record of priceless value. 

J. A. Bell. 

Halifax, N,S, 
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History of the County of Lunenburfr, By Mather Byles Des- 
Brisay. Second edition. Toronto : William Briggs. 
1895. Pp. 585. 

It seems appropriate that a County Court Judge should 
write a county history. The literary culture and professional 
training that usually, though not necessarily nor universally, 
precede elevation to the Bench, furnish valuable qualifications 
for the work of the historian. The periodical rounds of the 
County Court Judge through the principal towns of his 
county or district are well fitted to suggest and facilitate the 
collection of local data and documents of historical value ; and 
the occasional leisure that sometimes overtakes even the 
hardest-worked Judge affords the necessary opportunity for 
digesting and putting into literary form the material collected by 
local research. Judge DesBrisay, whose judicial district com- 
prises the counties of Lunenburg, Queens, and Shelburne, in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, has devoted a great deal of study to 
the history of the County of Lunenburg, in which he was born, 
and in which he has spent the greater part of his sixty odd 
years. In 1870 he published a history-of the County in the 
form of a pamphlet of 264 pages. Twenty-six years later, in 
1895, he has published a new edition of his work in a portly 
volume of 585 pages. 

The material for a history of this kind, in a country that 
has not yet celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its settlement, is, nevertheless, manifold. There are State 
papers to be examined ; instructions to governors, commanding 
officers, crown land surveyors, and local officials ; reports and re- 
turns from the same provincial and local officials ; and minutes of 
council and local acts passed by the legislature. There are con- 
temporaneous public records in old books and newspapers, and 
contemporaneous private records in old diaries and letters, 
sometimes even in old wills and deeds. Besides these written 
and printed sources of information, there are still available to 
the patient chronicler of a new country's annals the viva voce 
narratives of veteran survivors, who delight to tell to an 
appreciative listener the story of a pioneer settlement, or to 
describe the customs and manners of early days. 
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Of all these sources of information Judge DesBrisay has 
availed himself in preparing the history of the County of Lun- 
enburg. He has evidently examined with care the minutes 
of council and the official reports and returns and other docu- 
ments on file in the government archives at Halifax. He has 
searched out the local acts among the volumes of legislation 
enacted since the first Provincial Assembly met in 1758. He 
has found references to local personages and event? in mission 
reports and newspapers of the last century, and he has had 
access to a number of private manuscripts, diaries, letters, and 
family records. Having represented the county in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly from 1867 till 1876, during which period he 
stood in three elections, he became well acquainted with the 
topography of the county, and with the circumstances and 
characteristics of its people. When the first edition of his 
history was published, in 1870, there were still living grand- 
children of the original settlers who cut down trees and built 
log cabins where the flourishing town of Lunenburg now stands. 
Not the least interesting chapter of his book is one containing, 
in adition to copious extracts from the diary of a Presbyterian 
minister of the last century, recollections furnished to the 
author by certain " oldest inhabitants." 

The result of these researches is a handsome volume, well 
printed and bound, illustrated by a clearly printed outline map 
of the county, and nine halftone engravings of thriving towns 
and of picturesque bits of scenery, and filled with a mass of 
information about the County of Lunenburg, descriptive, hist- 
orical, biographical, and statistical. It cannot fail to prove 
most interesting to the inhabitants of the county, and it will 
prove valuable to the future historian of Nova Scotia, or of the 
Dominion, particularly in its picturesque descriptions of the 
customs and habits of the primitive settlers of that portion of the 
province. Judge DesBrisay, without laying claim to literarj' 
style, evidently possesses literary and scholarly tastes and habits, 
and writes clear and correct English. The arrangement of 
his material has, no doubt, given him trouble, particularly the 
disposition of the mass of matter of personal interest to peo- 
ple now living, a sort of material which seems to form a neces- 
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sary part of the contents of a county or town history ; but the 
result is satisfactory, and the reader is aided by a good table of 
contents and by a helpful, though somewhat meagre, index. 

The history of the settlement of Nova Scotia abounds in 
romance. Its inhabitants were drawn, in distinct groups, 
from France, England, Scotland, New England, and Ger- 
many. The story of each group is replete with interest. Not 
the least remarkable is that of the German and the Protestant 
French immigrants who, in June, 1753, cleared the woods on 
the shores of the snug little harbour at the head of Malagash 
Bay, and laid the foundations of the flourishing town of Lunen- 
burg, to-day the Gloucester of the Dominion. In 1630 Sir 
William Alexander, to whom King Charles I. had granted the 
whole territory now comprising the Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, conveyed to Sir Claude de St. Etienne, 
Lord of La Tour, and his son, a tract of land, including part 
of the present Queen's and Lunenburg counties, and embrac- 
ing the site of the present county town of Lunenburg. In 
1656 Oliver Cromwell made a new grant to La Tour's son 
and others, of a still more extensive territory, including that 
covered by the earlier grant. A few French immigrants set- 
tled near the mouth of the La Have River, and at the head of 
what is now Lunenburg harbour. They cleared and culti- 
vated patches of ground and fished in the neighbouring waters, 
and, like the majority of the French settlers in North America, 
seem to have maintained friendly relations with the Indians. 
From 1632 to 1753 these French settlers were the only white 
inhabitants of the present county of Lunenburg. The settle- 
ment on the west bank of the La Have River was transplanted 
to Port Royal, now Annapolis, in or about 1643, and the only 
remnant of French settlement in the county when Governor 
Cornwallis sailed into Lunenburg Harbour, June 14th, 1749, 
on his way to found the city of Halifax, consisted of a few 
families whom he found living in " tolerable wooden houses, 
covered with bark." " They seem," he wrote, " to be very 
peaceable ; say they always looked upon themselves as Eng- 
lish subjects ; have their grants from Colonel Mascarene, the 
[English] governor of Annapolis ; and showed an unfeigned 
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joy to hear of the new settlement." They assured him that 
** the Indians were quite peaceable, and not to be feared." 

In 1750 the British Government published a proclamation 
in Holland and Germany, inviting Protestant Germans and 
other foreigners to proceed to Nova Scotia, promising them 
free grants of land, arms, and ammunition, assistance in build- 
ing houses, and maintenance for twelve months in their new 
homes. During 1751, 1752, and 1753 about fifteen hundred 
persons, most of them Germans, but including probably 
between one hundred and two hundred French Protestants, 
landed in Halifax, which had been founded in 1749 by Lord 
Cornwallis. On the 27th of May, 1753, the majority of these 
people, 1,453 in number, embarked on board a small fleet of sail- 
ing vessels in Halifax harbour, and on the 7th day of June fol- 
lowing they landed on the shore of Lunenburg, at a spot still 
called Rous's Brook, in honour of Captain Rous, who con- 
voyed the little fleet. The town was at once laid out in forty- 
eight regular squares, or rather rectangles, 280x120 feet, with 
narrow streets between forty and fifty feet wide, the centre 
street alone being of a width of eighty feet. A return made 
to the government at Halifax, dated July 17th, 1754, thirteen 
months after the settlers landed, showed that they had erected 
three hundred and nineteen houses and forty huts in the town. 
A palisade from the front to the back harbour at one end of 
the town plot, and two or three wooden blockhouses at the 
other end, towards the open bay, served to protect the 
inhabitants from the attacks of the Indians, who watched the 
formation of the new settlement with jealousy, and killed and 
scalped, from time to time, settlers who went beyond the pro- 
tection of these fortifications. 

The little town had its periods of depression and excite- 
ment. An insurrection of a portion of the inhabitants 
occurred during the first year of its history, caused by the 
wanton lying of two early politicians, named John William 
Hoffman and Jean Peterquin, who caused a report to be 
circulated that Parliament had directed that each person 
should receive liberal allowances of food, clothing, tools, 
etc., and £5 in money, and that the town authorities 
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were concealing the fact from the settlers and depriving 
them of their statutable rights. The rebellion lasted only a 
few days, and ended in the imprisonment of Hoffman, who 
appears to have been its chief instigator. In 1782 the town 
was captured by a little fleet of Yankee privateersmen, who 
surprised the inhabitants early one morning, overran the town, 
looted the principal stores and houses, burned the residence of 
Colonel Crcighton, the principal inhabitant, and commander 
of the local militia, and carried him and two militiamen to 
Boston. It is gratifying to know that the prisoners were 
soon released and allowed to return home, and that in the 
following year the Legislature voted them £106, 19s. in 
compensation for their losses. 

Very soon after Lunenburg was established, some of the 
inhabitants formed new settlements on the La Have River, and 
near the present village of Mahone Bay, the settlers being pro- 
tected by blockhouses with small garrisons of militia. The pro- 
vincial government made early provision for religious services 
and education in the town of Lunenburg. In 1754 a church was 
erected, at government expense, the frame being brought from 
Boston. The building, with additions and improvements, is 
still standing, a spacious and handsome church. Land was 
set apart for the support of the church and of schools, and a 
clergyman and schoolmaster, both of the Established Church, 
were maintained by the Government, in conjunction with the 
S.P.C.K., for a number of years. The first election of two 
members to serve in the Provincial Assembly, in 1758, was 
held in the church, as were most, if not all, of the succeeding 
elections till 1826, when the building was consecrated by 
Bishop Inglis. An instance of the authority of the Episcopal 
clergyman in this community, composed of people who were 
all originally Lutherans or Calvinists, is to be found in the 
fact that in 1757 the Rev. Mr. Morreau, the rector, inflicted 
discipline upon a prominent citizen who had been "one of 
the conspirators in a recent plot against the Government," 
a plot of which we have, it seems, no record. " After an 
humble prostration of himself in the church," Mr. Morreau 
reports, " the penitent rose up and humbly asked pardon of 
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God, of the King, and of his Christian brethren, whom he 
had offended by his ill conduct and disobedience. After a 
suitable exhortation from the pulpit to a sincere repentance 
and amendment of life, he was re-admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion with 149 others." Those were the days of close rela- 
tions between Church and State. 

By the end of 1758, partly, no doubt, as the result of a 
proclamation by Governor Lawrence in May, 1756, offering 
£so for every male Indian above the age of sixteen years 
brought in alive, or £25 for his scalp, the savages became less 
troublesome, agriculture developed, and settlements spread 
throughout the county. In 1818 we find that Lunenburg 
was shipping fish, lumber, and vegetables to the British West 
Indies in a fleet of three brigs and four schooners. From that 
time to the present the German settlers of this fine county 
have developed its great resources in farm, lumber, and fish- 
ing products. Their enterprise has also built up a foreign 
trade, and to-day the County of Lunenburg stands foremost 
among the fishing counties of the Dominion, with farms and 
mills in addition that furnish employment and sustenance to 
more than half of its population of more than thirty thousand 
people. The census of 1891 gives the population of the county 
as 31,075, of whom seventy per cent, are of German, nearly 
seven per cent, of French, and most of the rest of British, 
descent. All speak, and nearly all of sufficient age read and 
write, the English language. The population is essentially 
homogenous, thoroughly loyal, conservative, peaceful, law- 
abiding, and, in the main, religious. No more successful im- 
migration movement has been carried out in Canada than 
that inaugurated by His Britannic Majesty's Commissioners 
of Commerce to the Colonies in 1750, when they appointed an 
agent in Rotterdam and published proclamations inviting to 
the Colony ** all such German Protestants and others who are 
anxious to remove and be settled in said Province [of Nova 
Scotia] and become subjects to Great Britain.'* 

S. A. Chesley. 
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The Anglican Bishops of Canada 

The Bishops of the Church of England in Canada and Newfound- 
land, being an illustrated historical sketch of the 
Church of England in Canada, as traced through her 
Episcopate. By the Rev. C. H. Mockridge, D.D. To- 
ronto : F. N. W. Brown. 1896. Pp. 476. 

We have found this volume much more interesting than 
we expected, and our expectations were not at all low-pitched. 
Its contents are of real value, and are presented in an attrac- 
tive form. Dr. Mockridge has done his part in a work- 
manlike manner. If there is here no attempt at fine 
writing, for which we are devoutly thankful, there is 
throughout a straightforward, lucid style of expression which 
carries the reader forward. In regard to the importance 
of the contents of the book there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion. It is out of materials of this kind that history 
must be written. The bishop is as much the centre and 
head of the diocese as the sovereign is of the state ; and 
the bishops whose lives are here recorded were not merely the 
rulers of their churches, but, to a large extent, the creators. 
It may, perhaps, occur to some readers that a greater 
continuity of narrative and interest would have been secured 
by giving the story of each diocese continuously from its origin 
down to the present time. But, on the whole, we are inclined 
to think that Dr. Mockridge has done well in presenting the 
history of the Canadian Church in its unity. He has thereby 
escaped the danger of manifold repetitions, and brought out 
the mutual relations of the different dioceses. The critical 
reader will observe one defect in the work. There seem to be 
no shadows in these portraits, except those cast by privations, 
losses, sufferings, and sorrows. No doubt the author saw that 
these excellent men had their failings and their foibles ; but 
he probably thought it was no business of his to bring them 
to light and to put them on record. Perhaps the chief draw- 
back to this method is that men in later days, reading these 
lives, may be somewhat depressed by the thought of their in- 
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firmities and shortcomings as compared with the lives of those 
who went before them. 

Any careful observer will be deeply impressed with the 
beauty and elevation of character of many of the bishops here 
kept in remembrance — rising in some cases to the essentially 
heroic and saintly. Take, for example, the first name on the 
roll, that of Charles Inglis, the first Bishop of Nova Scotia. 
In 1776, just before the declaration of Independence, Inglis 
was at his post in the Trinity Church of that period, and was 
told beforehand that Washington would attend, and that the 
State prayers were to be omitted ; but the State prayers were 
said. 

** On another occasion a band of soldiers marched to the church with fixed 
bayonets and to the sound of fife and drum as Mr. Inglis was officiating. Women 
fainted and children cried. Every one felt that if Mr. Inglis should venture to say 
the prayers for the King he would be shot. The intrepid parson, however, faltered 
not, but did what he felt to be his duty. No harm came to him, though he had very 
good reason to believe afterwards that harm was intended." 

It was an immense field of work into which Inglis entered 
as bishop. Primarily his see was Acadia, including, roughly, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; but besides there were 
some not inconsiderable districts thrown in — to wit, New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, and Upper and Lower Can- 
ada ! Before his death, however, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing Quebec set apart, in 1793, as a separate diocese. 

The features of the first Bishop of Quebec, Dr. Moun- 
tain, do not come out quite distinctly. He seems to have 
worked hard and spent his money liberally. Happily he had 
a strong constitution, so that he says he never took cold 
although ** wet through in the water, and sleeping on the 
shores of the lakes in tents, and often in strange houses." 
Among his alleged torments were **a few Methodists of the worst 
description [sic] wandering about the country, but much dis- 
couraged by the discerning part of the people, and in no great 
credit with the rest.'* When he came to his diocese there 
were but nine clergymen there ; when he died he left sixty- 
three. Most of the increase, however, was in the western part 
of the diocese. Dr. Mountain seems to have been a man of 
ability and power. 
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It is perhaps a reproach to say of Robert Stanser, the 
second Bishop of Nova Scotia, that the most remarkable thing 
recorded of him is that he was the means of deciding the ques- 
tion whether the colonial bishops were to be addressed as ** My 
Lord." The point, the author says, was settled by the Prince 
Regent emphatically saying to the Bishop, when introduced at 
a levee, " How do you do, my Lord Bishop, I am glad to see 
your lordship." Some persons doubt the advantage of using 
the title ; in its defence it may be urged that on this side of 
the Atlantic those who are in authority scarcely receive an 
excessive amount of respect and deference. Of John Inglis, 
third Bishop of Nova Scotia, two things may be noted. 
First, by forming the Diocesan Church Society, he laid the 
foundation of those diocesan and other syaods which have be- 
come so important in the development of the Church. The 
Society provided books and missionary visits to destitute 
settlements, and in other ways forwarded church work. The 
other thing to be noted is that, although he had what was 
a large income for those days and circumstances — $12,000 a 
year — ** owing to expensive journeys, generous hospitality, and 
unstinting charity, he died possessed of very little." In spite 
of his being called, from his polished and genial manners, the 
Chesterfield of the episcopal bench, he was known as the 
** good bishop," and remembered as the ** dear old bishop " — 
a conjunction which it is pleasant to think of. 

The second Bishop of Quebec, Dr. Stewart, was a very 
plain man in appearance, but remarkable in character. The 
fifth son of the Earl of Galloway, and educated at Oxford, he 
adopted at an early period strict views of Christian duty — refus- 
ing, for example, to take sugar in his tea, because it was the 
product of slave-labor. Although comfortably settled in an 
English benefice and with good prospects of preferment, the 
missionary spirit led him to respond to an appeal for men from 
Bishop Mountain, of Quebec. He remained at Quebec a few 
weeks, and when he left, Miss Mountain spoke of him as a 
** most wonderful young man," who, ** with no advantages of 
voice and manner " or " of person or address," had yet gained 
general respect and had made converts. The story of his 
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latter days is a very beautiful one. The third Bishop of Que- 
bec, G. J. Mountain, the son of the first, had a very important 
episcopate, lasting from 1836 to 1853 ; not only did he found 
Bishop's College at Lennoxville, in 1853, but also, after many 
difficulties, he obtained an enactment by which the Anglican 
Church might assemble her members in synod and arrange her 
own temporal affairs. Moreover, he secured a new bishop for 
Upper Canada in 1839, and in 1850, three years before his 
death, he was able to establish Montreal as a separate diocese, 
thus reducing the diocese of Quebec to its present workable 
dimensions. When he died, says the author, there " passed 
away one of the noblest workers, one of the most devoted 
Churchmen, one of the kindliest spirits, one of the gentlest 
souls that ever lived." The next name, John Strachan, is well 
known as that of the first Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto, 
originally co-extensive with the present Province of Ontario. 
The story of this almost great man is told tersely and well. He 
was a man of resolute will and of deep devotion to duty, a man 
of large common sense in many ways, although he hardly under- 
stood the days on which he had fallen or the changing circum- 
stances of the country. Dr. Mockridge does him no more than 
justice when he speaks of his ** devoted spirit and heroic 
soul.*' Next comes the amiable figure of Dr. Aubrey Spencer, 
bishop for four years of Newfoundland, and of Jamaica for 
ten, but compelled by bad health to retire in 1853, after 
which he lived in England, dying at Torquay in 1872. A 
very remarkable figure indeed is Bishop Spencer's successor 
in Newfoundland, Bishop Feild. Hewas a man gently nurtured, 
like his predecessor, yet able and willing to bear the hardships of 
the colonial life of that time. Instead of complaining of the 
rigorous climate of Newfoundland, he was always ready to 
state that even on the Labrador Coast the climate was better 
than that of England. This was in a country where patches of 
snow were frequently to be seen lying on the fields in July ! 
His self-denial was almost incredible. His income was about 
$6,000, yet he lived with the greatest simplicity, and his 
furniture was almost rude in quality. He had no carpets 
upstairs, and he offered to give up nearly half his income if he 
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could thus secure clergy to labour in his diocese. He spent 
much of his own money on churches and schools ; and when he 
thought it necessary to have a coadjutor bishop he offered to 
give up the whole of his income for that purpose. 

Next comes Bishop Medley, first Bishop of Fredericton, 
who had the long reign of forty-seven years, from 1845 to 
1892, when he died, at the age of eighty-eight. He was an 
excellent scholar, a well-read man, a successful bishop, and 
a man of weight on both sides of the ocean. David Anderson, 
the first bishop of Rupert's Land, was a gentle, devout, yet 
earnest and hard-working man, who did valuable pioneer 
work in the " great lone land," and, returning to England, 
became Chancellor of St. Paul's, and afterwards was made 
vicar of the important town of Clifton, a suburb of Bristol. 
Francis Fulford, the first Bishop of Montreal, was consecrated 
in 1850 and died in 1868. He was made Metropolitan 
of Canada and president of the House of Bishops. The first 
Provincial Synod was held in Montreal in 1861. The address 
of the Metropolitan, of which the opening words are quoted, 
was striking and worthy of the occasion. It should be 
remembered here that the first suggestion of the Pan-Anglican 
Conferences, held so successfully in England under Archbishops 
Langley, Tait, and Benson, successively, came from this first 
Provincial Synod at Montreal. 

But here we must hold our hand. We are coming close 
to those who are still alive or have only recently departed. 
There are Dr. Binney, fourth Bishop of Nova Scotia, who died 
in 1887 ; Bishop Cronyn, of Huron, who died in 1871 ; Bishop 
Hills, of British Columbia, who died in 1895 (having resigned 
in 1892, after an episcopate of thirty-three years) ; Archbishop 
Lewis, of Ontario, (still living, although consecrated thirty-five 
years ago) ; Bishop Williams, of Quebec, who died in 1892 ; 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert's Land, (consecrated in 1865, 
Metropolitan in 1875, Primate in 1893) ; Dr. Bethune, second 
Bishop of Toronto (died in 1879) ; Dr. J. B. Kelly, third Bishop 
of Newfoundland (resigned in 1877, and now Bishop of Moray 
and Ross in Scotland); Bishop Oxenden, second of Montreal, 
(died in 1892); and twenty-six others, of whom Bishops 
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Horden (of Moosonee), Fauquier (of Algoma), McLean . (of 
Saskatchewan), Fuller (of Niagara), Sillitoe (of New West- 
minster), and Burns (of Qu'Appelle), are dead, while two, 
Bishops Hellmuth and Anson, have returned to England. 
The rest are happily living and working in the Dominion. 

It is possible that many of these sketches are what have 
been called " portraits in oil "; but it cannot be denied that we 
have here a large number of men who were fitted to be leaders, 
rich in the endowments of head and heart, and who did manful, 
loyal, self-sacrificing work. We owe much to Dr. Mockridge 
for his useful and most interesting volume. 

William Clark. 

Trinity College^ Toronto, 



Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada, from the 
passing of the Constitutional Act in 1791 to the close 
of Dr. Ryerson's Administration of the Education De- 
partment in 1876. By J. George Hodgins, L.L.D. 
Vol. I., 1790-1830 ; Vol. II., 1831-1836 ; Vol. III., 1836- 
1840. Toronto : Warwick Bros. & Rutter. 1893-95. 

This collection of original documents bids fair to be, when 
completed, the most important repertoire of material for the 
history of Upper Canada which has yet appeared. If there is 
any class of institutions for which Ontario has earned distinc- 
tion it is that devoted to the important work of public edu- 
cation. Here, to an extent alike without precedent and with- 
out parallel, they have been correlated into a " system," shaped, 
maintained, and controlled by the state. By means of free ele- 
mentary schools, established and supported by public assess^* 
ment, a good English education has been brought within the 
reach of every child in the province, with the rare exception of 
the children of settlers in the backwoods. By means of second- 
ary schools, similarly established and supported, this elementary 
culture may be, in the case of a large proportion of children, 
supplemented by a very useful intermediate training for business 
or for entrance upon a still higher course of education. Ontario 
is almost too well supplied with Universities, all of which exist 
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by legislative sanction, and one of which has been endowed as 
well as established by the State. The history of the evo- 
lution of this educational system is in a very important sense 
a history of the province, and Dr. Hodgins has told it in this 
collection of documents as it never could have been told in any 
other way. 

Fortunately for the value and completeness of the work, 
the author, apart from his admirable personal qualifications for 
the (ask, has had exceptional opporlunities for its performance. 
He is instinctively a collector of historical material. He was 
a personal friend of the late Dr. Strachan, and is now the 
custodian of many of his most valuable papers. As that prelate 
was the first great schoolmaster in Upper Canada, the first 
president of the provincial University, and a tireless partici- 
pant in educational work and controversy, it is difficult tu 
overestimate the importance of this fact. Dr. Hodgins, from 
the very beginning of the late Dr. Ryerson's official career as 
Chief Superintendent of public instruction, was intimately as- 
sociated with him both personally and officially, and has 
become the custodian of his most valuable papers also. For 
many years Dr. Hodgins filled the oflice of Deputy Superin- 
tendent, and since his retirement from that position he has been 
the Librarian of the Education Department. His long; official 
connections with the Anglican Synod of Toronto, and with the 
Upper Canada branch of the Bible Society, have given him ad- 
ditional opportunities for acquiring material, and enhanced his 
qualifications for this kind of historical authorship. 

It was fortunate for education in Upper Canada that the 
first Lieutenant-Governor was a man of culture as well as a 
soldier. Colonel Simcoe was both an Etonian and an Oxon- 
.ian, and even before this appointment as Governor had indi- 
cated his purpose to do what he could to promote education. 
He was not himself able to accomplish much, but the spirit 
and tone of his communications on the subject left a deep and 
abiding impression on those who came after him. It was at 
his instance that Dr. Strachan, then a young parish school- 
master in Scotland, came to Canada. Dr. Strachan did not 
arrive in the country until after the Governor had left it, and his 
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determination to remain in spite of this disappointment pro- 
duced the most momentous educational results. He taught for 
some years in Cornwall, and subsequently in Toronto, and his 
practical experience in the schoolroom was of the greatest use 
to him afterwards in the long course of educational polemics 
which occupied so large a proportion of his life, and of which 
abundant illustrations are contained in Dr. Hodgins' collection. 

Dr. Strachan's uncompromising, persistent, and most vig- 
orous assertion of the right of the then established Anglican 
Church to control education of all grades was sure to arouse 
strenuous opposition in a community of various nationalities 
and religious denominations. His views of educational policy 
were combated, and his plans for popular education even 
thwarted in Parliament, by such men as Morris and Burwell, 
Bidwell and Rolph ; but his most formidable antagonist was 
Dr. Ryerson, then a young Methodist minister. Ryerson 
attacked the claims made by Bishop Strachan for Anglican 
control of education. For twenty-three years before the 
Bishop's death Dr. Ryerson was Chief Suj)erintendent of Educa- 
tion, and for eighteen of them the provincial University was 
a completely secular institution. 

Dr. Hodgins' collection contains the only history of the 
establishment of our university system which is at present avail- 
able. Every phase and every stage of the long and acrimonious 
struggle over the King's College charter, from its issue in 1827 
to the secularization of the University of Toronto in 1849, are 
amply illustrated by documents which are made to tell their 
own story. The university student of to-day, who floats 
pleasantly on a calm academic sea, would be greatly benefited 
by becoming acquainted with the controversies of which 
the present halcyon condition of higher education is the out- 
come. If it is true in general that one never knows his own 
age until he knows preceding ones, the rule is exceptionally 
applicable to the university system of Ontario, which is not 
merely unique, but self-developed to an extraordinary degree. 
The early controversies over the secularization of the 
charter of King's College, soon after it was effected in 
1849, gave way to equally energetic discussions, in and out of 
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Parliament, over proposals to divide the endowment of the 
Provincial University among the other academic institutions 
which had been established under denominational auspices — 
Queen's and Regiopolis in Kingston, Victoria in Cobourg, 
and Trinity in Toronto. As Dr. Hodgins intends to end 
his work with the retirement of Dr. Ryerson in 1876, it will 
not include the documents relating to university federation ; 
but these are still recent and are easily accessible. 

Even more interesting than the controversies over 
higher education are those over elementary education. Dr. 
Hodgins has collected into these volumes all the proceedings of 
Parliament relating to this subject. If there are any who 
imagine that our highly organized system of education came 
into existence in any haphazard way, or as the result of some 
great man's " happy thought," a little tour of research in the 
footsteps of the collector of these documents will completely 
undeceive him. Elementary education was a subject of con- 
stant anxiety to Parliament from an early period in 
the history of Upper Canada. Seldom did a session pass 
without an effort to find some better plan than the one that 
happened to be at the time in operation. Report after report 
was submitted, to be always discussed, often rejected, seldom 
adopted. Public opinion was, in fact, going through that 
process of evolution which made it possible for a man of 
ability and organizing capacity, like Dr. Ryerson, to accom- 
plish what he did. One of the great lessons of Dr. Hod- 
gins' collection for those who are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of educational affairs is that it is necessary to wait 
as well as to labour. 

Anything like a perfect system of education would be im- 
possible if the gap between elementary instruction and univer- 
sity culture were left open, or even inadequately bridged. In 
relation to the development of secondary education, also, the 
present work is invaluable. The first ** Public Schools " in 
this Province were what we now call *• High Schools." For 
a time there were very few. One of the earliest, and by far 
the most famous, was Dr. Strachan's Cornwall School, of 
which Sir John Beverley Robinson, Sir James Macaulay, and 
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Sir James Stuart, three prominent Canadian statesmen and 
jurists, were pupils. In order to secure similar advantages 
elsewhere, voluntary co-operation was sought, but even with the 
aid given by the Legislature the attempt was seldom successful. 
Not till 1807, when the first statute to provide in a systematic 
way for secondary education was enacted, did the distribution 
of intermediate educational advantages become at all general, 
and this law, crude as it was, remained without material 
amendment for over sixty years. The more efiBcient means of 
secondary education now available, under the Act of 1871 and 
subsequent statutes, will easily account for the great increase 
which has taken place in the attendance of students at our 
universities. 

To one whose mind inclines to the biographical side of 
history these volumes must prove a source of deep interest. 
Very little is given by the author in the way of formal personal 
narratives, but the documents furnish ample details. To know 
a man by his letters, speecjies, and reports is to know him in a 
far more interesting as well as more useful way than to 
know him at second hand from even the best biography. The 
two great figures are easily seen to be Dr. Strachan and Dr. 
Ryerson, and it would be impossible, as it is unnecessary, to 
say which possessed the superior capacity. The struggles in 
which they were the protagonists involved many less con- 
spicuous combatants whose names are still familiar as house- 
hold words. Their controversies have been permanently 
closed, but4o know what they did is no less useful. Until 
this ** Documentary History " appeared it was not possible for 
any one to appreciate their work. 

William Houston. 

Toronto, 
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In the Days of the Canada Company. The Story of the Settle- 
ment of the Huron Tract, and a View of the Social Life 
of the Period, 1825-1850. By Robina and Kathleen 
Macfarlane Lizars. With an introduction by G. M. 
Grant, D.D., LL.D. With portraits and illustrations. 
Toronto : William Briggs. 1896. Pp. 494. 

The early history of the Province of Quebec is indis- 
solubly connected with the Company of the Hundred Associ- 
ates. The difference between the seventeenth and the nine- 
teenth century, and between the genius of the French and 
the English peoples, is most clearly indicated by the con- 
trast with the earlier organization which is presented by the 
purely commercial company that was instituted for the settle- 
ment of that portion of Upper Canada whose fortunes are told 
by the authors of this book. 

The first years of the long peace found Great Britain 
burdened with heavy taxation, with commercial stagnation, and 
with large numbers of people out of employment. The fall in 
the prices of agricultural products had ruined thousands, and 
the efforts of the manufacturers to meet the reduction in 
prices by the introduction of machinery had given rise to 
serious industrial disturbances. Emigration seemed the only 
hopeful prospect, and the newly surveyed districts of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Western Canada, became the land of promise. 
To many, who preferred to remain under the British flag, 
Western Canada had special attractions, and when, in 1824, 
John Gait formed the Canada Company for the purpose of 
buying and settling the Huron tract, a large district lying on 
the eastern side of Lake Huron, and comprising 2,484,413 
acres, its stock was rapidly subscribed. The amount of the 
purchase money was £"348,680, and the company covenanted 
to expend at least £48,000 on permanent improvements. 

The projector was in many respects a remarkable man. 
He was an author of Scottish novels second only to those of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the fellow traveller with Byron in the Levant 
and his biographer. He had pushed his way from compara- 
tively humble circumstances in Scotland to a position in liter- 
ary and court circles in London. In 1825 he came to Upper 
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Canada to lay the foundation of the new colony, and energeti- 
cally he pushed on the work. He busied himself with road- 
making and bridge building, with laying out the sites of 
towns and villages, and urging the Government to grant active 
assistance. The story of this he has told in his Autobiography 
(two volumes, London, 1833.) His very enthusiasm, how- 
ever, created a host of enemie»both in Canada and in England, 
and after four years he returned to Britain a disappointed man. 

The ladies who have compiled this series of sketches of 
early settlement have drawn no more interesting portrait 
than that of Dr. Dunlop, a retired military surgeon, who did 
much good survey work before his death in 1849, His experi- 
ences in India had formed the subject of his stories among his 
cronies in Edinburgh, and the "Tiger" of the *' Noctes 
Ambrosianae '* became so public a character as to justify the 
editor of Fraser*s Magazine in adding him to the gallery of 
Maclise's portraits. The description of the doctor at Gair- 
braid, his cherished Canadian home, introducing his friends 
to the twelve apostles in their mahogany chest, or tossing a 
double-headed coin with his brother, the retired naval captain, 
as to which should marry the Highland housekeeper, who 
threatened to leave them to look after themselves, will not soon 
be forgotten by the reader. Dunlop's " Backwoodsman," pub- 
lished by Murray in 1832, is still one of the best descriptions of 
Canadian bush life. 

The whole Huron tract, to-day covered with thriving 
villages, was in 1825 clothed with a dense forest, and the story of 
the gradual clearing of the land by emigrants, in almost all cases 
ignorant of the requirements of bush life, forms an interesting 
chapter in the economic history of the province. Many of the 
settlers were officers and younger scions of good houses, and 
their influence on social habits was so marked as to be per- 
ceptible to this day. At first the Scots predominated, as might 
have been expected from the nationality of the founders, but 
the English and Irish soon surpassed them in number, though 
not in influence. Guelph, Goderich, Stratford, and St. Marys 
became the principal towns. The authors, unfortunately, give- 
little information as to the success of the company in carrying 
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out its original prospectus. It still survives, and its stock is 
quoted on the London Exchange, but almost all its lands, 
except those leased, have been sold. The population of the 
district originally ceded to it numbers to-day more than one 
hundred thousand. 

Whether companies of this kind are of value to a new 
country is a problem yet unsolved. At a time when the rev- 
enue of the colony was small the Canada Company furnished 
the Government with a considerable capital for developing its 
resources. Money was at first freely expended by the com- 
pany in opening up its territories. This afforded employment 
for poor emigrants who otherwise would not have been able to 
live during the first year of settlement. The company may 
further have succeeded in inducing emigrants to come out who 
were beyond the influence of a government agent. All this can 
be said in favour of the colonizing company. As soon, how- 
ever, as the shareholders began to clamour for dividends, 
roads ceased to be made, bridges were not built, and even 
finished work was allowed to fall into disrepair. The 
settlers, isolated by long stretches of unsold bush lands, 
were compelled to do what should have been done by the 
company ; bad feeling arose between the two sides, and 
app)eals to law by one party and to Parliament for relief 
by the other were frequent. The favours of the past were 
forgotten, the evils of the day were always present, and, on 
the whole, the early advantages seem to have been dearly 
bought. The Misses Lizars are to be congratulated on having 
produced an interesting and instructive book, which will never 
fail to be of value to the economist and the historian as well 
as to the general reader interested in the early struggles of a 
new province. 

Le Saguenay et Le Bassin du Lac Saint Jean, Ouvrage His- 
torique et Descriptif. Par Arthur Buigs. Quebec : L^ger 
Brousseau. Troisifeme Edition. 1896. Pp. 520. 

M. Buies is one of the most interesting and vivacious writ- 
ers of French Canada. In early life he was the rival of Fabre 
in the art of writing chroniques, and his newspaper career 
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was brillis^nt. Of late he has turned his attention to lectur- 
ing and to the preparation of books of travel and history. In 
1880 the first edition of the present work appeared. We have 
now the third, greatly enlarged and improved, and brought up 
to date. The numerous engravings which are interspersed 
throughout the volume add much to the interest of the narra- 
tive. The development of the Lake St. John region has been 
slow for want of means of communication ; but railroad en- 
terprise, during the last fifteen or twenty years, has opened 
up that great tract of territory, and its riches are attracting 
the capitalist and the colonizer. M. Buies has long been 
familiar with the country and its products of land and water. 
Of these he writes fully, and his story is sustained by facts 
and statistics. Perhaps the staid and matter-of-fact reader 
may not regard the author's theory of the cataclysm as any- 
thing more than an ingenious bit of guess work, cleverly put 
tpgether ; but it is very enjoyable reading all the same, and 
quite in M. Buies' early manner. 

Chicoutimi, with its vast lumber operations ; Tadousac, 
rich in annals of the past and deemed so important in early 
times that the French government thought seriously of mak- 
ing it a great naval station ; the mysterious Saguenay, Bayard 
Taylor's *' River of Death,'* and Joaquin Miller's ** River of 
Amber;" Lake St. John, the sportsman's pai^adise; the In- 
dian reserves; the Trappists' farm; the climate, scenery, busi- 
ness, and products of the district are all described with great 
exactness. The sportsman cannot fail to take delight in the 
attractions of ** la grande d^charge " of Lake St. John, the Peri- 
bouca and Tschotagama, Lake Mistassini, about which, of late, 
so much has been written and said, the river bearing the 
same name, and the various falls of the region round about. 

M. Buies has a very readable account of the monastery 
which the Trappist fathers founded three years ago, not more 
than a mile from the mouth of the Mistassibi, a river of 
remarkable beauty and character. The pious tnonks are 
busy from early dawn to 8 or 9 o'clock at night, tilling the 
soil and practising their devotions. They present a pictur- 
esque appearance in their brown and white costumes. In 
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what they do they appear earnest and sincere, and are always 
practical. Agriculture is their principal employment, and 
wherever this order has established itself the country is bet- 
tered by the monks, who are scientific, up-to-date farmers and 
fruit-growers. They are teachers as well, and their methods 
stimulate the agricultural population, and force generous 
rivalry between the lay and clerical elements. The natural 
tendency of this is to increase the agricultural products of 
the neighbourhood, and to promote the development of its 
resources. M. Buies was instantly impressed, on his first visit 
to the monastery and farms of the Trappists, with the value and 
importance of the mission of these monks. The Government 
has acted honourably towards the Fathers, and has granted 
them privileges which enable them to carry on their labour 
with advantage, not only to themselves, but to the Province of 
Quebec as well. Roads have been opened and bridges built, 
new parishes have been established, and everything indicates 
a prosperous future for the colony created by the followers of 
Armand de Ranc^, the austere, silent, and rigorous devotees 
of St. Benedict. M. Buies, on the authority of the Superior 
of the order, declares that in a year and a half from now, if 
the necessary roads are made — and the Department of Agri- 
culture in Quebec is known to be not averse to the proposi- 
tion to open them — three new cantonments will be formed. A 
bridge six hundred feet in length is projected across the river 
Chamouchouane, and another will span **larivifere Aux Rats." 
In the course of his journey through the district M. Buies 
noticed the extraordinary fertility of the soil, notably along the 
" Au Foin," some miles from the Trappists' monastery, all the 
lots of which fronted on the river. The same was true regarding 
the land along the river ** Aux Rats." The author supplies 
figures to show the value and extent of the wood product of 
the district, and these reveal a most prosperous condition of 
affairs. . In firewood alone the product is very large, while the 
pulp factories have no difficulty in obtaining all the raw 
material which their extensive business demands. 
:.; The section in M. Buies' book devoted to the purely com- 
mercial and industrial features of the country, will interest 
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others besides the reader who takes the book up merely to 
inform himself about a region which, a few years ago, was 
almost unknown, and supposed to be very desolate indeed. 
It is this part which will prove of practical benefit, for it will 
draw the attention of business men and capitalists to a tract 
of territory in which trade can be extended. The author was 
right in treating his subject from every point of view, leaving 
nothing untouched, and happily blending history with bio- 
graphy, sentiment with practicalness, travel with adventure^ 
and business with pleasure, thus exhausting the topic, and 
becoming, as it were, the pioneer historian of pastures at once 
very new and very old. M. Buies has put a great deal of his 
own personality into this work. It is nowhere heavy. The 
fact that it has passed through three editions is in itself a dis- 
tinction which few books about Canada have achieved. 

George Stewart. 

Quebtc, 



The Adveniures of John Jewitt, only survivor of the crew of the 
ship Boston^ during a captivity of nearly three years 
among the Indians of Nootka Sound, in Vancouver 
Island. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Rob- 
ert Brown, Ph. D., M.A., F.L.S., Commander of the 
first Vancouver exploring expedition. With thirteen 
illustrations. London, Clement Wilson, 29 Paternoster 
Row. 1896. Pp. 256. 

In this book we have the reprint of an old friend. John 
Jewitt was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1783. Having a 
taste for adventure, he embarked, with the consent of his 
father, on the American ship Boston, as armourer. The ship 
was engaged in the North Pacific Coast trade with the natives. 
Jewitt made the voyage around Cape Horn, and in March, 
1803, the Boston was in Nootka Sound. The captain, named 
Salter, anchored near the village of Nootka, situated on 
Friendly Cove, a place which was destined sadly to belie its 
name. While the sailors were taking in wood and water 
the natives continued to visit the ship. Their *' King," whom 
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Jcwitt describes as imposing in appearance, broke a fowling 
piece given to him by the captain. A quarrel ensued. The 
captain, in blunt seaman style, called the "king" a liar and 
other opprobrious names. The Indian said nothing; 

*• I observed him," says Jewitt, ** while the Captain was speaking, repeatedly 
put his hand to his throat, and rub it upon his bosom, which he afterwards told me 
was to keep down his heart, which was rising into his throat and choking him." — 
(P. 64.) 

The sequel was tragic. Part of the ship's company went, 
by invitation, the next day upon a salmon fishing expedition. 
The savages returned with them, murdered the boat's crew as 
they were busy hoisting their boat into the ship, and then 
seized arms which they found upon the deck and killed the 
entire crew with the exception of Jewitt and of a sailor named 
Thompson, who hid for a time, and was ultimately saved by 
Jewitt's intercession. Jewitt himself owed his life to his being 
able to escape below, and afterwards to his skill as a black- 
smith — a trade most useful to the savages in improving their 
fishing and hunting apparatus. 

Jewitt was brought on deck from the hold, whither he had 
fled, and he says : 

*' The most horrid sight presented itself that ever my eyes witnessed. The 
heads of our unfortunate captain and his crew, to the number of twenty-five, were 
all lurranged in a line, and Maquina [the ' king '], ordering one of his people to bring a 
bead, asked me whose it was. I answered, * the captain's.* In like manner the 
others were showed me, and I told him the names, excepting a few that were so 
horribly mangled that I was not able to recognize them." (P. 68). 

Here is truth as grim as the most blood-thirsty fiction. 
Jewitt remained a captive for nearly three years, and was 
finally rescued, with his companion, by a trading ship. He 
kept a diary ; and this, edited apparently by some competent 
literary hand, makes up the book of his "adventures." The 
present edition has an introduction and notes by Dr. Robert 
Brown, commander of the first Vancouver exploring expedi- 
tion (1863), who subsequently became a writer on the London 
Standard, and died on October 26th, 1895, when he had just 
completed the MS. of this work. Jewitt's ethnological notes 
Brown considers fairly accurate, and says that he found the 
savages of the west coast of Vancouver Island little altered in 
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social condition since Jewitt^s time, though greatly diminished 
in numbers. The slight change on this remote western coast 
is in striking contrast with the rapid changes in the condition 
of the aborigines in the east, between the days of Cartier and 
Champlain. It is amusing to read that the American traders, 
who originally were chiefly from New England, are known by 
the savages of the Pacific coast as " Boston-men," even as the 
same enterprising traders were also known to the French in 
Canada invariably as ** Bastonnais." The philologer will be 
interested in knowing that the term for Englishman among 
the North-western Indians, *' Kintshautsh man," is only the 
result of an attempt on their part to say ** King George man." 
Jewitt*s original narrative and the present editor's notes form 
a valuable record of the primitive condition of tribes now 
rapidly disappearing. 



Camping in the Canadian Rockies. An account of camp life in 
the wilder parts of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
together with a description of the region about Banff, 
Lake Louise, and Glacier, and a sketch of the early 
explorations. By Walter Dwight Wilcox. With twenty- 
five full-page photogravures, and many text illustrations 
from photographs by the author. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1896. Pp. xii,-283. 

To many eastern Canadians it is a surprise to hear that 
some of the grandest and wildest mountain scenery in the 
world IS to be found in Canada — scenery that can fairly be 
compared with that of Switzerland, and that would be world- 
famed if only it were somewhere in Europe. This statement 
might be thought too partial if made by a Canadian, but when 
a stranger visits our mountains and finds in them so potent a 
charm as to return again and again, and finally to celebrate 
their attractions in a sumptuously printed and illustrated vol- 
ume like ** Camping in the Canadian Rockies," we may well 
read it with interest and feel an added pride in the grandeur 
of our western heritage. Mr. Walter Dwight Wilcox, although 
parts of his work are a little naive,yet gives an attractive account 
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of scenes and adventures within fairly easy reach of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and its comfortable hotels, but still in a 
region fresh and unhackneyed, where no red-backed Baedeker 
has appraised all the glorious views with an appropriate num- 
ber of stars. 

One of the most noteworthy features of this admirably 
printed book is the excellence of the illustrations — repro- 
ductions of photographs made by the author, representing 
both a thoroughly artistic sense and toil and trouble in carry- 
ing a large camera to proper points of view. Twenty-five of 
these illustrations cover the full page, and are in suitable mono- 
tints. Some of them are printed a little too heavy to give the 
best effect, though it must be admitted that the deep shadows 
throw out the crisp whiteness of the snowy summits very effec- 
tively. Eleven of the chapters into which the book is divided 
describe the author's experiences in mountain climbing near 
Banff and Lake Louise in the Rockies, near the Glacier House 
in the Selkirks, and once more in the Rockies, near the foot of 
the rarely visited giant. Mount Assiniboine, and at the sources 
of the beautiful Bow River. His thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters give an historical sketch of the region, and his last 
treats in a general way of the geology of the mountains, their 
climatology, and the plants and animals which give an added 
interest to these solitudes. 

The well-known watering-place, Banff, with its picturesque 
surroundings, is described at the beginning of the book, and 
references are made to Sir George Simpson's rapid journey to 
and through the Rockies, to the work of the devoted mission- 
ary, Rundle, who did so much for those descendants ofthe 
Sioux, the Mountain Stoneys, and to the explorations of 
Palliser and Hector, who first gave us reliable information as 
to the great plains and mountains of our west. Every lover 
of nature who has visited that lonely sheet of water, Lake 
Louise, in its setting of wild forest, mountain, and glacier, will 
understand the attraction it exercised on Mr. Wilcox. He 
returns to it again and again, exploring the rough mountains 
about it, finding *' Paradise Valleys,** and learning all its moods 
of charm or desolation. His descriptions of the stunted tree 
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growths, of the brilliant flowers, of the mountains above trfee 
line, of the tangles of forest and underbrush on the lower slopes, 
of the waterfalls, lakelets, rocky walls, and glacier-clad summits, 
are excellent. On the whole, there is little of the perilous or 
dramatic in the story of his own work, except an episode on 
Mount Lefroy, when one of his companions, designated only 
by an initial, was badly wounded by a fall of rock. With much 
difficulty and some danger he was let down to more level ground 
and carried on an improvised stretcher to the chMet on Lake 
Louise, where he remained some weeks before fully recovering. 
The author, with some companions, ascended Mount 
Temple, not far from Lake Louise, reaching a height of ii,ooo 
feet above the sea, the highest elevation, as he believes, ever 
attained in North America north of the United States bound- 
ary. It was only on a second attempt that this ascent was 
successfully accomplished. He states, no doubt correctly for 
the region in which his work was done, that no summits in 
the Canadian Rockies rise above ii,ooo or 12,000 feet, though 
many reach about that height ; and he mentions Hector's 
estimate that Mt. Murchison, some distance farther north, has 
an altitude of 13,500 feet. His doubt as to the altitudes of 
16,000 and 15,700 feet given to Mounts Brown and Hooker in 
standard atlases is thoroughly justified, since the former is not 
more than q,ooo feet in height, and the latter, perhaps, 11,000.* 
In spite of these relatively low elevations, he says of our 
Rockies that they 

'*are more accessible than the Himalayas, are far more attractive than the Andes, 
and afford much greater variety of scenery, together with more beauty of vegetation, 
than the Alps." 

The historical sketch given in chapters thirteen and four- 
teen is slight, much more attention being paid, as might be 
expected in a popular book, to picturesque incident in the 
travels of the early explorers than to a complete statement of 
the results of their toilsome journeyings by canoe, by pony, or 
on foot, through these wild fastnesses, still largely unknown to 
the white man. More space is devoted to the romantic adven- 

*Tfu Geographical Journal^ Vol. V., No. I, p. 58. 
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tures of Ross Cox on the Columbia^ where shipwreck and can- 
nibalism give spice to the narrative, than to more sober but 
far more successful explorations ; and the glamour of the 
adventurous rule of the great fur companies attracts more 
attention to the life of the voyageur and hunter of the plains 
than strictly belongs to a book on the mountains. In general, 
the scientific side of the book seems fairly accurate, though 
some statements, such as calling the mountain gopher a hare, 
require revision. In regard to climatology, the dryness of the 
Rocky Mountain region as compared with the Selkirks and 
the consequent effect on vegetation and the prevalence of 
glaciers are noted, and the strange dry and warm winds 
known as Chinooks are described. 

The geological ideas expressed in the last chapter are not 
always in accord with the orthodox school ; for instance, the 
statement that 

*' astronomy teaches us that the earth is a mass of molten or semi-viscid matter, 
covered with a crust which has formed from the cooling of the exterior. As to the 
relative or absolute thickness of this crust there is much diversity of opinion, but the 
great majority of estimates range l)etween the limits of one hundred and one 
thousand miles." 

It is doubtful if any geologist holds, at the present day, that 
the earth is not practically solid throughout. In explaining 
the elevation of mountains, reference might have been made 
to McConneirs description of the wonderful reversed faults 
from Bow Pass, where mpre than fifteen thousand feet of 
rocky strata have been pushed bodily over the foothill region for 
seven miles.* This mountain form is the prevalent one in the 
eastern Rockies, and should have been more emphasized in 
an account of their geology. 

On the whole, " Camping in the Canadian Rockies " is 
not only a very interesting and attractive book, but also a 
popular one. It will call attention to the beauties of that vast 
and only half explored series of ranges lying between the plains 
of Alberta and the Pacific Ocean, and it is to be hoped it will 
be the forerunner of other works on this splendid but too long 
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neglected chain of mountains. The book is of somewhat the 
same general character as W. S. Green's " Among the Selkirk 
Glaciers," published in 1890 by the Macmillans, but is much 
more handsomely illustrated and printed. 

A. P. Coleman. 

School of Practical Science^ Toronto. 



The Far North West 

Through the Sub- Arctic Forest. A record of a canoe journey 
from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down the 
Yukon River to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike. 
With maps and illustrations. London and New York : 
Edward Arnold, 1896. Pp. XV.-295. 

The popular knowledge of the more remote portions of 
Northern Canada is derived chiefly from the accounts of trav- 
ellers who have made hasty trips through the country, from 
one fur-trading station to another. Either they hurry in 
canoes over the lakes and rivers, conducted by men who have 
spent their lives on these very waters, and know every stone and 
ripple in them ; or, wrapped in a rabbit-skin robe, nicely 
tucked in a cariole drawn by four strong dogs, and attended 
by an Indian driver who runs behind, they sleep as they glide 
through the silent pine-woods or over the ice of the frozen 
streams, waking now and again to ask the driver where they 
are, or to take sufficient nourishment to sustain them through 
the '* hardships '* of the journey. From such accounts we turn 
with especial pleasure to Mr. Pike's breezy, inspiriting des- 
cription of two summers and a winter spent hunting and 
exploring in Northern British Columbia and the adjoining 
portions of Canada and Alaska, steering his canoe, carrying 
his heavy loads across the portages, building his shanty, haul- 
ing his sledge, driving dogs, prospecting for gold and silver, 
and all the time hunting moose, geese, ducks, rabbits, or any 
other game that he might be able to obtain to supply the larder. 

In July, 1892, the party, consisting of Warburton Pike, 
R**ed, an Englishman looking for big game, and Gladman, a 
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Canadian, left Victoria, B.C., and steame(l northward towards 
Fort Wrangel in Alaska. They had provided themselves with 
a spruce canoe of Peterboro' model, eighteen feet long, and 
weighing one hundred and thirty pounds, and the tiny craft, 
so strange to the inhabitants of the Pacific coast, seems to 
have been the subject of considerable adverse comment. In 
Wrangel they were entertained in the hearty, if rather uncul- 
tivated, manner common to western towns. Leaving this town 
with their canoe loaded with provisions, ammunition, tents, 
blankets, etc., and a small hand camera, they crossed to the 
Stikine river, pitching their first camp at its mouth. The 
following passage shows the author's keen appreciation of the 
grand and beautiful in nature : 

*' From this camp we had our last view of the salt water for many a long day ; 
a grand scene, with the after-glow of a northern sunset resting^ on snow-field and 
glacier, and the black points of the countless pine trees outlined sharply against the 
western sky. Mainland and islands were confused by the elaborate windings of the 
coast-line ; deep gloomy inlets ran far inland under the shadow of high mountains, 
and the network of channels leading in every direction through the archipelago lay 
like streaks of oil, undisturbed by the slightest ripple, and reflecting faithfully the 
wonders of the sky above. A great silence reigned over everything, broken only by 
the splash of a salmon or the cry of a loon or gull, and even on this bright summer 
evening one could feel the ever-present sense of gloom which the vast and inacces- 
sible in nature always produce." 

Ascending Stikine river for 150 miles, the party reached the 
village of Telegraph, where they hired two Indians to carry 
the canoe, and a train of five mules to carry their provisions 
and supplies, over the trail, sixty-two miles long, which runs 
between the navigable waters flowing to the Pacific, and those 
flowing to the Arctic ocean. At the eastern end of the trail 
the canoe was launched in Dease lake, and Dease river was 
descended, through the famous Cassiar Gold District, to its 
junction with the Liard river, one of the largest western 
tributaries of the Mackenzie. Here Mr. Pike decided to spend 
the winter ; but before the winter set in Gladman, the Cana- 
dian, returned to Victoria. A small log hut was built, and the 
winter was occupied in hunting moose, which seem to have 
been very plentiful, in making an expedition up Hyland river 
for the purpose of ** locating " a mining claim, and in hauling 
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supplies with dogs up to Frances lake, preparatory ta making 
an early start down Pelly river in the spring. The author's 
descriptions of winter life in the northern woods, and of the 
peculiarities of his native companions, are very interesting and 
life-like. 

About the middle of April Mr. Pike, accompanied by 
three half-breeds from Manitoba and one Liard Indian — ^for 
Reed, the Englishman, had declined to proceed further — 
started from his winter quarters at the forks of the river, with 
dog-teams hauling sledges, and ascended Liard and Frances 
rivers to Frances lake, which was crossed on the ice to its 
north-western end. Here he left the surveyed route, and con- 
tinued northward through unexplored country for about forty 
miles to the shore of Pelly lake, where he arrived on the 21st 
May, travelling the last few miles down Ptarmigan creek in 
the canoe, a welcome change from the labour of hauling it 
over the snow. The following month was spent exploring 
Pelly lakes and the headwaters of one of the upper branches 
of Pelly river, which was found to rise in a range of high 
mountains, the streams and mountains explored being included 
in a rectangular area of about 1,500 square miles. The author 
has made sketch surveys of the routes followed through this 
previously unexplored tract, though how these surveys were 
carried out is not stated. The surveys are laid down as addi- 
tions in red to a small portion of Dr. Dawson's map of the 
Frances and Pelly rivers. Mr. Pike writes : 

*' I have made some attempt to maji this hitherto unexplored tract of country, 
but the sketch must be regarded as only roughly approximate till a competent sur- 
veyor goes over the ground to correct the numerous errors." 

From Pelly lakes he descended Pelly river to its junction 
with Campbell creek, where he again came on Dr. Dawson's 
route, and thenceforward his course down that river and the 
Yukon, which is formed by the junction of the Lewes and 
Pelly, was over known ground. His account of this part of 
the journey contains many lively descriptions of hunting, and 
of life in the northern mining camps. Writing of a moose- 
hunt in summer, he says : 

" To the sportsman who hunts for trophies of the chase, from a well-proviiioned 
camp, and at the correct season of the year, this killing of a cow moose IQ Che 
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middle of summer must nu doubt seem a despicable performance. Yet I can 
assure him that although a big pair of antlers are a more lasting triumph, and long 
afterwards may serve to dispel the doubts of his grandchildren as to the fact of his 
having been a remarkably fine fellow in his youth, there is no present satisfaction 
like that of bringing a load of meat, cow or bull, summer or winter, into a camp 
where provisions have been all too scarce for a season." 

Finally, he had a rough, unpleasant journey for 300 miles 
along the shore of Behring Sea in his canoe, before he was 
picked up by a coasting schooner and taken to Onnalaska. 
Small collections of rocks and plants were brought back, and 
have been classified and named by Dr. George Dawson and 
Dr. Thiselton Dyer, respectively. 

The book is beautifully printed in pica type on heavy cream 
paper, and is embellished by a number of good illustrations, 
some of which are doubtless from photographs by the author, 
and by two maps, one showing the route followed from Fort 
Wrangel to Onnalaska, and the other the new country explored 
around the head waters of Pelly River. While the amount of 
exact geographical information contained in it is not large, 
Mr. Pike has here given an excellent, readable account, of per- 
manent historical value, of the conditions of life in this remote 
and little known part of the Dominion. 

J. B. Tyrrell. 

Geological Survey Depart me ni^ Ottawa, 



Archaological Report, 1894-95. By David Boyle. Appendix to 
the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. Toronto, 
1896. Pp. 79. 

The fact that current ethnological theories make certain 
districts of the Dominion the primitive homes of at least three 
great stocks of American aborigines — the Eskimo, the Iro- 
quoisy and the Algonquins — renders all archaeological explora- 
tions in Canada of the highest interest and importance. The 
Archaeological Reports of Mr. David Boyle, the Curator of the 
Provincial Museum, are looked forward to by all students as 
embodying the most reliable information concerning the past 
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of the Indian tribes of Canada, and this account of " Primi- 
tive Man in Ontario*' is a worthy continuation of his useful 
labours in the splendid field of archaeological research. To Mr. 
Boyle the Provincial Museum owes its very existence, and the 
lists of new specimens given in each report bear witness to his 
untiring industry and spirit of discrimination. 

After some preliminary words on " Primitive Industries 
and Working Methods "—the last a subject too much neglected 
by archaeologists generally — the author proceeds to discuss the 
earthworks, shallow pits, embankments, ossuaries, supposed 
stone channels, and walls, which have come to his notice in 
various portions of the Province of Ontario, making an appeal, 
which surely ought to be heeded, for the preservation of some 
of these fast-disappearing relics of primitive man. Pages 51- 
69 are taken up with the consideration of new and recently- 
acquired specimens — tools of flint and slate, pipes of clay and 
stone, pendants, gorgets, amulets, banner stones, women's 
knives, stone tubes, hammers, gouges, awls, bone bangles — and 
on page 68 is figured and described a new and unique form of 
stone relic, " possibly a whimsical form of pipe-head." Speak- 
ing of caves — accounts of the exploration of several of which 
are given — Mr. Boyle remarks : ** I feel tolerably confident 
that labour devoted to the excavation of cavern floors in 
America will prove devoid of such results as have rewarded 
men of science in the Old World." Such traces of the use 
of caves as have hitherto been discovered indicate that they 
were sometimes turned to account as temporary storehouses 
or hiding-places for valuables, not as permanent dwellings of 
human beings. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable section of the 
report, certainly the newest, is the account (pages 44-51), em- 
bellished with two full-page plates, of " Rock paintings or 
Petrographs " in Ontario. This is a most welcome contribu- 
tion to the not very extensive data on rock paintings in Canada. 
The previously undescribed paintings on the rocks at Lake 
Massanog, near Kaladar, in north-eastern Ontario, are figured 
here with approximate precision. Parallel marks or bands, 
arrow-like figures, animals, men, and canoes are the chief 
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objects portrayed by the primitive artist of Lake Massanog, 
who used dull red (hematite) to bring out his drawings. These 
rock paintings are probably Algonquin. It is interesting, 
however, to find Mr. Boyle making the following statement : 

** It is, at all events, clear that the eastern interior of Ontario has been occupied 
by a people not Iroquois, or Huron- Iroquois, if any reliance is to be placed on the 
dinmilarity that exists between the relics found in thb part of the province and those 
that are known to be of Iroquoian origin. Speaking broadly, there is a tinge of 
Innuit influence perceptible in some of the material found that is not observable farther 
iottth or west (p. 46)." 

The extent of Eskimo influence in southern Canada is 
as yet an unknown quantity, and Archaeologists in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces should, with the zeal and scien- 
tific spirit of Mr. Boyle, make their contributions as well to- 
wards its solution. The rich Province of Ontario ought not to 
be slow to appreciate the value of the Museum and the neces- 
sity of its maintenance and extension under the guidance of 
its present able and enthusiastic curator. In years to come the 
services now so little appreciated will be estimated as of 

priceless worth. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University f Worcester^ Mass, 



Visite au Canada, suivie d^une course aux Montagnes-Rocheuses et 
a rOcSan Pacifique, en 1895. Par le Marquis de L6vis. 
Chateaudun : Soci^t^ Typographique. 1896. Pp. ii.-igG. 

The Marquis de L6vis, the author of this little book, is 
the head of the family of L^vis, which counts among its mem- 
bers the Mar^chal de L^vis, who played so prominent a part 
in the final struggle between the French and English on this 
continent. The Marquis is also, as he reminds us, a lineal 
descendant of the last of the family of Montmorency- Laval, to 
which the first Bishop of Quebec belonged. It was therefore 
peculiarly appropriate that he should come from France, in 
the summer of 1895, to be present at the unveiling of the 
statue of L^vis that stands on the facade of the Parliament 
House at Quebec. During his visit to Quebec he was also the 
principal guest at many other functions, and the speeches 
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made by himself and others on these occasions, as well as 
newspaper reports of all the proceedings, are preserved in this 
volume. As was natural, the connection with France and the 
affection borne to the mother country by the present genera- 
tion of French Canadians were much dwelt upon in these dis- 
courses, but the Marquis is careful to point out that no dis- 
loyalty to their present sovereign was intended, and he 
himself made many graceful allusions to the beneficence of the 
English regime. It did not escape him, as a shrewd and 
candid observer, that some French Canadians in discussing 
this period of their history shrink from the admission that 
England conquered Canada. ** After the cession of Canada— 
I will not say conquest ; the word would offend my Canadian 
friends," is the phrase in which he slyly rallies them on their 
sensitiveness. 

The account of the doings at Quebec are preceded and 
followed by a brief narrative of the author's travels on this 
continent. He sees and records, in agreeable French, just 
what any traveller of intelligence would see and, perhaps, 
abstain from recording. He makes no more than the ordinary 
proportion of mistakes that foreigners are guilty of when they 
trust to their own observation instead of consulting the guide- 
book. Constitutional matters are not his forte. He asserts that 
the duties of the Supreme Court of the United States are to 
supervise and sit in judgment upon the acts of the President, 
who is Speaker of the Senate. The summary account of the 
Canadian Dominion is worth giving entire : 

" Under the name Canada, or New Britain, is included the immense country 
belonging to England that extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ... It 
comprises five provinces — Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and those of the Northwest. 
Each of these is governed by a lieutenant-governor and a parliament composed of 
two chambers. In the Province of Quebec the French element is largely in the 
majority, and in Ontario it is very powerful ; the other three provinces are English." 

He draws a pretty picture of the inhabitants of New York, 
who are said to be incessantly champing pieces of ice, which 
they break off from the large blocks distributed gratuitously (I) 
from wagons throughout the city. **Warpoole" for "whirl- 
pool" (this is at Niagara) is a peculiarly foreign touch in the 

perverseness of its spelling. 

H. H. Langton. 

Unh'ti sity of Toronto. 
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Report on Canadian Archives. By Douglas Brymner, LL.D., 
F.R.S.C, Archivist. 1895. Printed by order of Par- 
liament. Ottawa : S. E. Dawson. 1896. Pp. xxviii.- 

352. 

From this Report we learn that the papers in London 
relating to Upper and Lower Canada, long since calendared, 
have been almost entirely copied, and that the completed col- 
lection of documents will soon be available at Ottawa. The 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario will then have the docu- 
mentary material for their earlier history collected and arranged 
in a manner unsurpassed, and probably unequalled, in any 
other country. The present Report contains calendars of the 
papers relating to the British settlement of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Hudson Bay. The 
originals are now being copied, but it will be some time 
before they are received at Ottawa. Meantime, we know, at 
least, what the offices in London contain, though the historian 
must wait for the completed transcripts. 

Dr. Brymner adds two interesting papers to his Report. 
The first is a detailed narrative by M. Radisson, a Frenchman, 
married to an English wife, and engaged in the Hudson Bay 
fur trade, sometimes in the French and sometimes in the Eng- 
lish service. The original French is now printed for the first 
time. The Prince Society printed an English translation some 
years ago, and Dr. Brymner now gives one also — only indiffer- 
ently well done. The writer, of whom a sketch by M. N.-E. 
Dionne was read before the Royal Society of Canada in 1894, 
enters into great detail in describing the situation in Hudson 
Bay from 1682 to 1684 : a few years later Frontenac inspired 
a French attack which practically drove the English from 
Hudson Bay, for a time, with great loss. 

Dr. Brymner's second Note deals with the condition of 
Sable Island in 1801. It is, perhaps, trite to say of this island 
that truth is stranger than fiction. It has a gruesome history, 
which offers abundant material for a fascinating tale. This 
" apex of the banks of Newfoundland " is fittingly called "the 
dreadful island,** "the graveyard of the Atlantic." Formerly 
about thirty miles long, it is now only twenty, and in width it 
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varies. It is not too much to say that hundreds of good ships 
have been lost on its sandy stretches. In the last century a 
ship's master named Chadwell counted forty wrecks on the 
shore after a storm had shifted the sand ; prior to the storm 
none of these wrecks had been visible. At the end of the 
century it was believed that the island was the haunt of wreck- 
ers, who not only robbed and murdered those overtaken by 
disaster, but also displayed false lights to lure passing ships 
to destruction. There were insurance frauds, too, and the 
amount of property lost upon the island is thought to have 
been very large. The Government of Nova Scotia sent in 
1801 to enquire into the real condition of Sable Island. The 
stories of the wreckers, although probably true, could not be 
proved, but it was urged strongly that a proper lighthouse and 
rescue service should be established. With this report Dr. 
Brymner ends his Note. It is gratifying to know that since 
1801 there has been an efficient service, but notwithstanding 
this the wreckage has shown that many unrecorded disasters 
have taken place. Between 1830 and 1847 seven hundred and 
thirteen lives were saved by means due to the beneficent action 
of the Nova Scotia Government. At the present time there 
is a fine lighthouse at each end of the island, but it is disap- 
pointing to know that the number of wrecks has not greatly 
decreased since they were erected. In addition to the light- 
houses there are three other stations, and all are connected by 
telephone. About fifty people are living on Sable Island, and 
the Government of Canada, which now has charge of the 
island, spends five thousand dollars annually in maintaining 
this useful service. A storm on these shores, swept by the 
Atlantic on all sides, is described as terrible ; even in quiet 
weather the sea is so troubled that landing is difficult. The 
only animals that have really flourished there are rats and 
horses. For a long time there were untamed herds of horses 
that lived upon the coarse grass which abounds, and there is 
now a considerable export trade in these animals. No timber 
grows upon the island, and yet wood abounds — a melancholy 
evidence of the large number of wrecks. 

Dr. Brymner is a thorough workman, accurate and well- 
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informed. In mechanical execution, however, his Reports 
are not what they ought to be. The paper is poor ; the mar- 
gins are too narrow; the typography is sometimes bad. 
These Reports are of permanent value, and ought to be 
printed in a style equal to the English ** Calendars of State 
Papers." When giving an original document with a transla- 
tion. Dr. Brymner has a bad habit of allowing the translation 
on one side to run sometimes two pages ahead of the original 
on the other. This is awkward, and could easily be avoided. 
Although bound together in one volume the calendars of 
papers are not paged continuously. In this volume we have, 
first, pages i to 93, containing documents in extenso. Then 
we begin again and have pages i to 83, Prince Edward 
Island ; pages i to 62, New Brunswick ; pages i to 102, Cape 
Breton, and so on. If it is necessary (and how can it be ?) to 
page separately the portions of the Report relating to each 
province, there should be a second and continuous pagination. 



The Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1895. Eleventh year 
of issue. Issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. Government Printing Bureau, 1896. Pp. 
1007. 

The Statistical Year Book of Canada, compiled by Mr. 
George Johnson, F.S.S., consists of two parts: one is "The 
Record," which gives a condensed history of Canada in the 
form of a calendar ; the other is composed of tables with 
accounts of the constitution and government, and of the 
physical features of the country. These accounts, repeated 
with corrections and amplifications, are yearly brought down 
to date. •* The Record " contains the statistical information 
of the year — the yield, for instance, of the farm, the mine, and 
the fishery, the amounts of imports and exports, the returns of 
the railways, the mercantile marine, the banks, the post-office, 
etc., and the statistics of education, of crime, etc. The Year 
Book is not wholly modelled upon the Statistical Abstract 
issued yearly by the Imperial Board of Trade, for in addition 
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to the tables of figures there is much illustrative information 
in paragraphs. 

Although this is the eleventh issue of the Year Book, in 
the sense that it is the eleventh issue of the ** Statistical 
Abstract and Record," the ** Year Book and Almanac of 
Canada'* really began to be issued in 1866, shortly before 
Confederation. It is interesting to compare the statistics for 
1865 given in the first issue of this Year Book with those of 
the current issue. Thirty years ago the provinces of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island were 
still politically unconnected. In 1865 ^^^ aggregate gross 
public debt of these provinces was seventy-eight millions of 
dollars; in 1895 the aggregate gross public debt of the 
Dominion was three hundred and eighteen millions. In 1865 
the ordinary revenue of the four provinces was thirteen mil- 
lions and a quarter. The ordinary revenue of the Dominion 
in 1895 was thirty-four millions. The aggregate interest upon 
the public debt of the four provinces was four and a half mil- 
lions in 1865. In 1895 ^^^ interest upon the public debt of 
the Dominion was ten and a half millions. The circumstance 
that the interest charge has increased only in the ratio of 4 to 
10, while the debt has increased in the ratio of 2^ to 10, is to 
be accounted for chiefly by the reduction in the rate of interest- 
In 1865 the rate was 4.64 per cent.; in 1895 it was 3.29 per 
cent. The reduction in rate is partly due, no doubt, to the 
better credit of the Dominion Government in the money 
market as compared with that of the governments of the 
separate provinces, but it is coincident v/ith a general fall in 
the rate of interest. 

The increased means of developing the economical re- 
sources of Canada may be estimated from the growth during 
the past thirty years of the railway system. In 1865 there 
were in the four provinces two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of railway in operation ; in 1895 there were 
almost sixteen thousand. The capital expended on railways 
prior to 1866 had been one hundred and thirty-three millions 
of dollars ; up to 1895 it had increased to almost nine hun- 
dred millions, while the annual receipts had grown from eleven 
to nearly forty-seven millions. 
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It would be an advantage if the Year Book contained less 
repetition of matter from year to year, and if greater compres- 
sion were exercised in those parts which do not strictly come 
within the range of the expression " Statistical." The Year 
Book is in many ways invaluable ; but its utility is imperilled 
by its mere voluminousness. 

JAMES Mavok. 

University of To'onfo. 



Five Years in Canada, by W. M. Elkington, (London : 
Whittaker & Co., 1895), is an admirable little book. It is 
refreshing to turn from the work of the ordinary English tour- 
ist, who publishes a complete account of the Dominion after a 
hasty three weeks' trip on the Canadian Pacific Railway, to a 
work like this. Mr. Elkington is an Englishman, who came 
to Canada as an emigrant, and his brief but interesting nar- 
rative of his five years' efforts to make a living by hard work 
is told without any attempt at fine writing. Leaving England 
in 1889, by Allan steamer, he rapidly journeyed from Halifax 
to Portage la Prairie, near which town resided the farmer who 
had undertaken to teach him Canadian farming. Eleven 
months of hard, but not unpleasant, work followed. Then 
an opportunity offered to purchase a farm near Qu'Appelle, 
and he engaged in farming on his own account. A most 
interesting narrative follows of his efforts as a young man, 
single-handed, to break up the soil, to sow his seed and har- 
vest his crops, and to breed horses and cattle. His life was 
diversified by occasional visits to Fort Qu'Appelle, forty miles 
south, and by a visit to England. In need of money during 
the last year of his stay, he obtained employment, while his 
crops were growing, on Lord Brassey's Sunbeam Farm, and 
was engaged with his team in ploughing. He also turned his 
hand to stonemason's work. On the expiration of the five 
years, changes in his home prospects caused him to sell his 
property and return to England, via New York. In spite of 
all his hardships and loneliness, not once does he complain. 
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He concludes with a series of estimates of the chances of suc- 
cess for emigrants with and without children or capital. 
The prospect for all industrious settlers he considers to be 
favourable, though, naturally, the intelligent farmer who starts 
with home assistance and some capital will succeed the best. 
The years spent by Mr. Elkington in the Northwest were 
y marked by unfavourable climatic conditions and difficulties 
incident to first settlements ; if he had shared in the 
abundant harvest and good prices of 1895 and 1896 we fancy 
that he would have altered his figures. As it is, he virtually 
says that in bad years the English emigrant can farm without 
loss, and that in a good season he can make a handsome pro- 
fit. The author devotes a few pages to his return journey to 
England, and these contain mistakes to be expected from one 
more familiar with the plough than with the pen. He speaks 
of " the Indians [in Manitoulin] , who are of the Micmac 
tribe" (p. 128). These Indians are Ojibwas, the Micmacs 
being confined to the Lower Provinces. " Going up the steep 
hill into the lower town [Quebec] ," (p. 73) is evidently a slip. 
The closing words are encouraging. For Canada, and espe- 
cially for the West, there is, he thinks, undoubtedly a great 
future, but it will require both time and money to bring the 
western prairie into a condition ** to form one of the most 
prosperous countries in the world." 



Captain John B. M. Baxter's compilation of the Historical 
Records of the New Brunswick Regiment, Canadian Artillery, is 
well edited and printed. The voluminous lists of members of 
the regiment will not have more than local interest, but the 
history of the corps as a whole is so closely connected with 
that of the Province that to write one is to write the other. 
In May, 1783, three thousand desolate refugees from the 
revolted English colonies landed at the mouth of the St. John 
River, and soon founded Parrtown, afterwards St. John, " the 
City of the Loyalists." Ten years later the troubled life of 
these refugees was haunted by a new danger. The French 
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Republicans, with too reckless an enthusiasm, had declared war 
upon all kings in November, 1792, and this was followed on 
February ist, 1793, by a specific declaration of war against 
Great Britain, Holland, and Spain. It was feared that the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America would be attacked. A French 
privateer was actually cruising about the Bay of Fundy, and 
amidst the preparations for defence a force was organized at 
St. John which ultimately ripened into the New Brunswick 
Regiment of Artillery. When the war of 1812-14 broke out 
the " City of the Loyalists " was not slow to organize for act- 
ion against the loyalists* old oppressors ; yet there was 
admirable moderation. The committee of public safety of 
Eastport, in Maine, sent a letter to the mayor of St. John 
declaring their intention to be animated by public duty only, 
and to refrain from depredations upon property, and from hos- 
tility against the persons of the inhabitants of New Brunswick. 
It is pleasing to know that St. John approved of these 
sentiments and adopted a similar line of conduct towards the 
Americans. 



Overland to Cariboo (Toronto, William Briggs, 1896) is 
described on the title-page as ** an eventful journey of Canadian 
pioneers to the gold fields of British Columbia in 1862.'' It is 
written by Margaret McNaughton, wife of one of the pioneers. 
In 1862 there were hostile Indians and no railways in the Cana- 
dian Northwest ; settlers and miners travelled in large parties 
for mutual protection and assistance. This book is a narrative 
of one of these expeditions. It kindles the imagination by its 
simple statement of the perils and hardships endured. One 
hundred and fifty persons left Fort Garry (now Winnipeg) on 
June 2nd, with ninety-six carts drawn by oxen and horses, and 
Cariboo was reached by the different detachments at various 
dates between the nth of September and the nth of October. 
On the journey the provisions were soon exhausted, the live 
stock was either killed for food or abandoned, many of the 
travellers' possessions were lost in the dangerous rivers that 
they crossed, and six of their number were drowned. The 
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journey over the plains occupied two months and a half, but 
their real troubles began with their arrival at the mountains. 
The ascent to the head-waters of the Fras^r river was toilsome 
in the extreme. The road was little more than the unoccupied 
portion of the bed of a mountain torrent, shrunk to its sum- 
mer dimensions. Wind-fallen trees and huge boulders blocked 
the way, and the icy stream had to be waded repeatedly, as the 
one side or the other afforded the only practicable path. The 
average day's journey at this stage was not more than ten miles. 
At T6te Jaune Cache the Fraser river had attained navigable 
proportions, and here the party divided. Some made their 
way overland to the Thompson river, which proved to be a 
longer but less perilous route. The majority of the members 
of the expedition, however, preferred to descend the Fraser 
river in canoes or on rafts. The account of this dangerous 
voyage is full of details which show the courage, the resource, 
and, we must add, the luck of the pioneers. The rapids in 
the Grand Canyon were the scene of their first fatal accident. 
Several canoes were upset, and three men were drowned ; but 
there was no going back, and scarcity of food compelled them 
to continue their swift, if perilous, voyage. The book con- 
cludes with brief biographies of some of the party who after- 
wards became prominent in the new province. Though badly 
written, the little volume has its charm as a record of real life. 



The Burning of the Caroline is a reprint of a pamphlet con- 
taining narratives by Judge R. S. Woods of Chatham, who 
was in 1837 a volunteer in the expedition which captured the 
steamer and sent her over the Falls of Niagara, and Rear 
Admiral Drew, R.N., who, when the rebellion broke out, was 
a commander on half-pay living on his own farm at Wood- 
stock, Ontario. The Caroline was lying at her moorings on the 
American side of the river Niagara, but she was undoubtedly 
engaged in the service of those who were in revolt against the 
Canadian government. To seize her at night, set her on fire, 
and send her over the Falls of Niagara was to invade the terri- 
tory of a friendly government and to commit an act of fre^- 
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bootery as outrageous as that which Dr. Jameson recently 
attempted in the Transvaal. The consequences for a time were 
even more threatening than those of Jameson's raid, for an 
active agitation against Great Britain began in the United 
States, and there was a danger of war. Citizeri^of the United 
States will be amused to see themselves described here as 
** American subjects,'* and perhaps gratified to find their 
country called ** America." Judge Woods writes carelessly, but 
his narrative is of real value. He was one of a band of the 
jeunesse dorh called by Sir A. McNabb ** elegant extracts," who 
took part in the exploit, and he knows what happened. Rear 
Admiral Drew's narrative is of greater value, as that of the 
commander of the boats that did the work. For a few moments 
there was imminent danger that the boat-loads of volunteers 
would themselves be swept over the Falls. The capture of the 
ship required only determination, for there was little opposition. 
Drew's leadership attracted to him at a later time the revenge- 
ful attention of those whose cause he had helped to ruin. His 
life was attempted and he was ultimately obliged to sell his 
property at considerable loss and to go to live in England. The 
British Government refused to compensate him, a fact that he 
bewails in this narrative. 



Mgr. de Forbin-Janson, £veque de Nancy ei de Toul, etc., sa 
vie, son oeuvre en Canada, by N. E. Dionne (Quebec, L^ger 
Brousseau, 1896. Pp. 196), is an attractive little volume. The 
life of this French orator and prelate has a special interest for 
Canadians, on account of a missionary visit that he paid to 
this country in the years 1840 and 1841. He became Bishop 
of Nancy in 1824, when only thirty-nine years of age, having 
already made himselfconspicuous by his ability and enthusiasm. 
After the Revolution of 1830 political troubles and the hostil- 
ity of the anti-clerical party in his diocese drove him from 
France, and until his death in 1844 he spent much of his time 
in other countries. During these years he decided upon a 
journey to America, in order to study the position and pros- 
pects of the Roman Catholic Church on this continent. In 
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Lower Canada his preaching made a prodigious impression. 
His ** retreats" at Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers were 
attended by crowds, and in the many smaller towns that he 
visited the country folk for miles around assembled to hear 
his sermons and addresses. In addition to his purely reli- 
gious exertions for the French-Canadian people, Mgr. de For- 
bin-Janson inaugurated a temperance movement, which quickly 
spread through the whole of the lower province, and he also 
set on foot the negotiations that resulted in establishing a 
branch of the educational Society of Christian Brothers at 
Quebec. One other act of mercy that he undertook for Cana- 
dians should never be forgotten. He visited England to plead 
for the pardon of the fifty-eight French-Canadians who had 
been sentenced to penal servitude and transported to New South 
Wales for their share in the Rebellion of 1837. That he suc- 
ceeded in his efforts is known to all students of Canadian his- 
tory. M. Dionne tells the story of his hero's life with the 
clearness and warmth that he has shown in other similar 
biographies. 

The Bulletin des Recherches Histonques, the ** Organe de la 
Soci^te des Etudes Historiques" (L^vis, Quebec, Pierre- 
Georges Roy, 9, Rue Wolfe), completed its second volume in 
December, 1896. It is similar in nature to " Notes and 
Queries,*' and is a most useful publication. In turning over 
its pages one is impressed with the minute and scholarly 
interest which the large number of contributors take in Cana- 
dian history. M. J.-E. Roy is a frequent contributor, and 
writes always with critical insight. Dr. Douglas Brymner 
explodes the fable that the Zachary Macaulay who took an 
active part in the discussions resulting in the Quebec Act was 
the father of Lord Macaulay (p. 172). The dangers which 
beset the historian are illustrated by the confession of Mgr. 
H. Tetu that in his '* Palais Episcopal de Quebec " he con- 
fused two French officers, named Marin, thinking them to be 
the same person (p. 175). Those who have been charmed by 
M. Aubert de Gasp^'s *' Les Anciens Canadiens " (which has 
had the honour of being twice translated into English, the last 
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time by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts) probably do not know 
that the book was written during a three years' confinement of 
the writer at Quebec. This imprisonment was from May, 
1838, to September, 1841, but was not connected with the 
political troubles of that time (p. 75). M. de Gaspe, in fact, 
was imprisoned for debt, and was only finally freed by 'an Act 
of Parliament framed especially for his relief. The famous 
saying that *' the last gun in defence of the English power in 
America would be fired by a French-Canadian " is traced to 
Sir E. P. Tach^ at Montreal in 1846. The Bulletin is indis- 
pensable to anyone wishing to keep abreast of archaeological 
and historical enquiry regarding the Province of Quebec. 



The Abb^ Auguste Gosselin is engaged upon a history of 
the Catholic Church in Canada. The first portion has recently 
appeared, with the title L'J^glise du Canada, and will call for 
extended notice later. A considerable number of minor his- 
torical arid biographical works have appeared in the Province 
of Quebec during the past year. Mr. L. O. David has 
published a sketch entitled Les Deux Papineau, in which he 
outlines the career of the leader of the French-Canadian revolt 
of 1837-38 and that of his father, who was a member of the 
first Legislative Assembly, elected in 1792. The anonymous 
Memoires sur les Missions de la Nouvelle J^cosse is understood to 
have been written by a well-known Professor in Laval Univer- 
sity, and is in continuation of a pretty quarrel between the 
French Catholic party of Quebec and Archbishop O'Brien of 
Halifax. Some years ago the Archbishop published an article 
in which he accused the clergy of Quebec of having neglected 
the Acadians at the end of the last, and at the beginning of 
this, century. The present volume of nearly three hundred 
pages is a vigorous answer to the Archbishop. The Abb^ 
Huard publishes a sketch of Jean Racine, the first Bishop of 
Chicoutimi, whom he calls L'ApStre du Saguenay^'sind the Abb^ 
Ramsay gives us a sketch of the life of the foundress of the 
** Sisters of Charity,*' of Montreal. Mr. Justice Taschereau 
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has published a genealogical account of his own family, whose 
most eminent member is the first Canadian cardinal. The 
Abbe Morel publishes a narrative of Roberval's voyage to 
Canada, which adds nothing to the discussion, however. M. 
Guenin publishes, in Paris, rhe first volume of his Histoire de 
la Colonisation Fran^aise, The title is inviting, but, in fact, 
M. Gudnin draws his material too entirely from Garneau and 
Ferland. Perhaps the work will improve as it advances. 



In Historical Sketches of the County 0/ Elgin, published by 
the Elgin Historical and Scientific Institute (St. Thomas, 
1895), we have a beginning which will, it is to be hoped, 
be supplemented by other sketches completing the material 
for a history of the county. It consists of three papers. 
Mr. Coyne devotes his to a history of discovery on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, and to the Neuters, who occu- 
pied this northern country. The narratives of the Jesuits 
and of the R^collet fathers have been carefully examined, 
and the various maps of the seventeenth century collated, 
to fix the localities of the first landings. The striking per- 
sonality of Colonel Talbot and the settlements he formed 
are the subjects of Mr. Ermatinger's paper. The names 
** Talbot Street '* and ** Talbot Road *' mark the impression 
which Talbot made on the early history of the counties of 
Middlesex and Elgin ; but his personal habits, and his failure to 
take any decided stand during the war of 1812-14, will always 
prevent his becoming a popular hero. Mr. Ermatinger 
quotes freely from the Journals of the House, but betrays 
a want of familiarity with the other literature of the period. 
Commencing with the *' Comitia of the Romans and the 
Ecclesia of the Greeks,'* Mr. McKay then devotes thirty- 
six pages to the development of local government in the dis- 
trict until 1809. The concluding ten pages continue the 
subject until 185.^ As might have been expected, the three 
essays overlap, and have no historical continuity. A want of 
perspective is painfully obvious throughout the book. 
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Maniioulin ; or, I'ivc Years of Church Work among Ojibway 
Indians and Lumbermen Resident upon thai Island or in its 
Vicinity, by H. N. B. (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
1895), is a little volume with no pretensions to be other than 
an account of the labours of the missionaries of the Church of 
England in Manitoulin. The section devoted to the lumbermen 
and lumbering operations will not be without interest among 
the English people for whom it was written, but the descrip- 
tion of the Indians has no scientific or historical value, and 
is entirely from the standpoint of missionary results. The 
book is admirably fitted for a Church Sunday-school library. 



Mr. W. L. Baby's Souvenirs of the Past (Windsor, Ontario, 
1896) is in part a reprint. It is so obviously the work of a 
genial raconteur that the critic's sharpness is disarmed. The 
book has no literary pretensions, but some of the reminis- 
cences running back for seventy years are interesting. The 
writer bears witness to the order and security of Western 
Ontario in the early days of settlement. Robbery was un- 
known, and, in the absence of facilities of exchange, large 
sums of money were entrusted to comparative strangers for 
delivery. He himself received at Brantford from a stranger, 
Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul at New York, a package 
containing $25,000 to be delivered to a banker in Windsor. 
His homeward journey on this occasion is worth noting. The 
roads were so bad that he could not get, by them, beyond 
London. Here a carpenter made him a rough skiff, his 
impedimenta, including the package containing $25,000, were 
pitched into it, and he made a five days' voyage to Chatham 
amidst floes of ice. He champions the "Family Compact'' 
vigorously. The rollicking tone is strained sometimes, and 
revision by a literary man would have improved the book 
greatly. 

In the Annals of Niagara, by William Kirby, F.R.S.C. 
(Lundy's Lane Historical Society, i896),the author of*' LeChien 
D'Or " has done for his native place a delightful service. No 
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other town in Ontario has so interesting a history as Niagara. 
Hither came the first French discoverers, and here were seen 
the rise and fall of the Great Fort, and the assembly of John- 
son's forces. Niagara has been the capital of a new province, 
and seen an infant parliament meet to lay the foundations of 
a new state. It has been captured by an enemy and burnt, 
with every accompaniment of barbarity, and, later, it has seen 
its commercial prosperity gradually fade away until it has 
become the quiet and attractive watering-place of to-day. 
The story Mr. Kirby has well told, with much that is new, 
either from his own reminiscences or from those who have 
now passed away. Altogether the book is interesting reading, 
but it is a pity that the author allows his prejudices to lead 
him at times into the use of language that sober history frowns 
upon. He has also fallen into some inaccuracies, which will, 
no doubt, be corrected in a second edition. It is impossible, 
in a brief notice to point these out in detail, but some few 
instances may be given. The " Neuters" were not the same 
as the " Nation du Petun " (p. 7). Simcoe's proclamation as 
to counties was first issued from Kingston, not from Niagara 
(p. 74). The name "Toronto*' does not mean ** Trees in the 
water *' (p. 112). Cook sailed from England when Simcoe was 
still a schoolboy, and he could not have presented Simcoe with 
the tent used on a voyage from which he never returned 
(p. 115). Richardson's book is entitled "The Operation of 
the Light Division of the Canadian Army, 1812," not "The 
History of the Campaign in Michigan " (p. 267). The Cana- 
dian Almanac was sold originally to Messrs. Scobie & Bal- 
four, Toronto, who published it for seven years before it 
passed, in 1855, into the hands of Maclear & Co. (p. 267). 
These are, however, slight defects in a very good book. With 
some revision it will remain the standard authority for those 
who wish to know something about the first capital of Upper 
Canada. 

The ninth volume of the Collections of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society (Halifax, 1895) contains only one article of 
general interest — an admirable account of Louisbourg by Mr. 
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Joseph Plimsoll Edwards. Mr. Edwards* style is good, and 
he has obviously made a long study of the historical material 
relating to Louisbourg. His narrative is of permanent value. 
The Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., of St. John's, Newfoundland, 
writes upon The Voyages of the Cabots, but he is not abreast 
of the more recent literature of the subject, and adds nothing 
of value to the discussion. The other articles are of local 
interest. The volume contains an obituary notice of the late 
Sir A. G. Archibald, for many years president of the Society. 
The publications of this society are very carefully edited and 
printed ; other historical societies in Canada would do well to 
learn a needed lesson from it in this respect. 



The Woman's Canadian Historical Society of Toronto is 
now definitely under way, and has a wide field before it. 
There will be, perhaps, a stimulating rivalry between the sexes 
in historical work. The first publication of the new society is 
a paper by Miss M. A. FitzGibbon, entitled A Historic Banner, 
the story of a banner recently discovered in the attic of 
the Normal School, Toronto. At the outbreak of the war of 
1812-14 the banner was presented by some ladies of York 
(Toronto) to the 3rd Regiment of York militia. The style of 
the present narrative is too emotional, but otherwise the story 
is well told. One does not quite see why pages printed in 
1812 should be in ** the type of the last century *' (p. 14), and 
there is some confusion in saying that at York, on the British 
side, ** the handful of Indians under Major Givins fought in 
defence of the landing of the enemy under General Pike " (p. 18). 
The society has held some interesting public meetings during 
the year. It is still too soon to look for permanent fruits from 
its organization, but it is to be hoped that it will emulate the 
Lundy's Lane Historical Society in publishing substantial 
work of research. Some similar societies in the United States 
have, in their patriotic fervour, become more hysterical than 
historical. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has nominated a committee to undertake the work of an 
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ethnological survey of Canada. The work will be carried out 
on the lines of the similar survey of the United Kingdom, 
but, as the conditions in Canada are so completely different 
from those in the United Kingdom, many modifications of 
the British survey will be necessary. In Canada the enquiry 
would, no doubt, include both the aboriginal population and 
the European stocks. The Province of Quebec should prove 
rich in material relating to transplanted French stocks, and 
the changes which may have resulted from a new environ- 
ment. The other older provinces would be of similar inter- 
est, while in the West the M^tis should furnish valuable 
evidence concerning mixed races. The Indian settlements 
and places of former settlement posssess an importance of 
their own, and much might be done in determining the sites 
of ancient villages and burial places, and the travelling routes. 
The British Association, indeed, has in hand a special enquiry 
relating to Northwest Indians. 



The Early History of Canadian Banking and Currency and 
Exchange After the Conquest, by Professor Adam Shortt, of 
Queen's University, Kingston (Toronto, 1896), are two studies 
in the early history of banking in Canada, and are very inter- 
esting contributions to economic history. In the first, the 
author shows that the characteristic feature of the Canadian 
banking system came not from Scotland, but from the United 
States; that, indeed, Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary 
of the Treasury under the present constitution of the United 
States, was the father of the Canadian banking system. Mr. 
Shortt compares the bill for the establishment of a bank which 
was introduced in the Legislature of Lower Canada in 1808 
with the charter of the " Bank of the United States." This 
comparison shows clearly, either that one was copied from 
the other, or that both were copied from some common 
source. It seems likely, as Mr. Shortt points out, that the 
Canadian project was an exact copy of the constitution of 
the Bank of the United States. 

The second paper contains a brief account of the condi- 
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tion of the currency in Lower Canada in the early years of 
the English regime. Mr. Shortt has examined, with much 
industry and skill, the materials in the Canadian Archives, 
and the result is a very readable and interesting account of 
the period prior to the constitutional Act of 1791. The value 
of these papers, and especially of the second, is diminished by 
the absence of references to authorities. The student is left 
absolutely in the dark as to the sources of information. For 
mstance : "On November 4th, Dartmouth, on behalf, etc., 
etc., replies to Gramatie, etc., etc." For further informa- 
tion on the topic with which this passage deals a student 
would probably go to the Dartmouth papers, where he would 
not find this, and would then proceed to hunt through the 
calendars of the Canadian Archives — an expenditure of time 
which a precise reference would save him. Both papers are 
written in a simple and forcible style. 



The Oiiananiche and its Canadian Environment, by E. T. D. 
Chambers (New York : Harper and Brothers, 1896), is a beau- 
tifully illustrated work on this well-known Canadian fish. 
Lake St. John, the centre of Ouananiche fishing in Canada, 
was discovered 250 years ago, by the Jesuit missionary. Father 
du Quen. It is 190 miles north from Quebec, and is nearly 
one hundred miles in circumference. The scenery is varied, 
striking, and picturesque. The author of this book has a 
genuine love for folk-lore, and the sober student who wishes to 
miss no feature of Canadian history will find many things to 
interest him in this contribution to the literature of fishing. 
Philological questions are discussed, and some of the tra- 
ditions respecting the early history of Labrador are recorded. 
The chapter devoted to the history and folk-lore of the 
Montagnais Indians is one of the most dignified and scholarly 
parts of the book. It is so complete that it might easily be 
detached from this narrative of happy days by river, brook, and 
lake, and printed in a pamphlet for general circulation. 



The Cabot Calendar, 1497-1897, edited by Miss M. A. 
Fit^Gibbon and Miss Sara Mickle, is tastefully printed and 
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illustrated, and contains a useful summary of events and dates 
in Canadian history. Only the initiated will understand the 
immense amount of labour involved in a publication of this 
kind. Theportraitsare,for the most part, excellent. The alleged 
portrait of Frontenac is not, it is most probable, really one of 
the fiery governor, and if arfimaginary portrait was to be given 
Hebert's well-known statue on the facade of the Parliament 
House at Quebec should have been copied, for it has the merit 
of representing the historical character, if not the physical 
appearance, of Frontenac. The plan of the calendar, under 
which there must be an event connected with Canada for 
every day in the year, has involved the mention sometimes of 
trivial incidents, and sometimes of events only remotely con- 
nected with this country. Among the former are : " February 
4th, Sir Wm. Logan knighted,*' and ** March 3rd, A. Graham 
Bell born *'; among the latter is : " May 23rd, Romanes died '' 
— the sole connection of Romanes with Canada being the 
accident that he was born here. Sir Fenwick Williams' 
exploit at Kars is another event dragged into the record. 
There are some mistakes. ** Canada "- was never granted to 
Sir William Alexander (February 2nd), and it was a war not 
between ** England " and Holland, but between Great Britain 
and Holland, which began on December 20th, 1780. This 
latter point is worth mentioning only because if we are going 
to build up a united empire we must begin by seeing that 
even in the present union England is only one of the partners. 



In The Seats of the Mighty (Toronto ; The Copp, Clark Co., 
1896) Mr. Gilbert Parker has written a thrilling romance on 
the basis of the intrigue and warfare that preceded the capture 
of Quebec by Wolfe. The popularity of the story is well 
deserved. It is a pity, however, that the hero's sufferings, 
with which the reader is supposed to sympathize, should be 
due to a very questionable act of reprisal, which it is hard not 
to call treacherous. If the author would justify this conduct 
on realistic grounds, as an action consistent with Moray's 
character and the circumstances of his life, is it necessary also 
to shatter our illusions about Alixe, the charming and self- 
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reliant heroine ? When Morav has told her the secret reason 
of his captivity, and explained that he is bound in honour not 
to reveal it, she joyously exclaims : ** But I may act. I am 
not bound to secrecy. I have given no word or bond,*' and 
goes away intending in the last resort to use the information 
to procure his release. How she proposes to do this is a trifle 
mysterious, and in fact she is not driven to such straits. The 
author, therefore, has needlessly and wantonly lowered her in 
our eyes by putting into her mouth such casuistry. Perhaps 
this, too, is realism — a painful but human defect in an other- 
wise fine character. A more serious objection to the book and 
to the author's methods may be found in his striving after 
forcible and pointed dialogue, which is yet without real bril- 
iance. The semblance of wit and profundity without the sub. 
stance causes a feeling of disappointment that only the excit- 
ing and picturesque course of ths story can make us forgive. 
Mr. Parker's prefatory note gives the uninitiated the impres- 
sion that he has happened upon some new historical material. 
As a matter of fact, there is no evidence that the ** charts, 
prints, histories, and memoirs " of which he speaks have not 
been known to the public for generations. 



On the boundary line between politics and history proper 
there was fought, in 1896, a little duel between two writers 
practised in the art of literary fence — Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Principal Grant. To mention the names of the combatants 
is almost to mention the cause of the meeting: the *' Canadian 
Question," namely — a question that some say has never 
existed and will never exist, and that others maintain to be 
paramount and pressing. Among the first is Principal Grant, 
among the last Mr. Goldwin Smith. Principal Grant, in a 
vigorous article in the National Review of July, undertakes to 
show that Mr. Goldwin Smith by no means represents Cana- 
dian sentiment on the question of annexation to the United 
States ; first, negatively, by pointing out what he takes to be 
that writer's erroneous preconceptions on the subject ; sec- 
ond, positively, by sketching in outline something of what 
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Canadians have done towards working out their own auton- 
omy. He refers to England's ignorance of Canada, an ignor- 
ance shared, he thinks, by the Oxford Professor and by his 
University, and he thinks the Professor has added to this 
ignorance a dislike of minute historical research, a cynicism 
** partly natural and partly created," and an incapability of 
" sympathizing with popular feeling." He admits that emi- 
nent men have shared Mr. Smith's views, but he thinks they 
have belonged to a " shallow school of thought " which has 
** quietly given up the ghost." Principal Grant then turns to 
** some crises in our national evolution " — that of 1775, when, 
'*of the 1,600 bayonets that opposed the combined forces of 
Montgomery and Arnold, 1,400 were in the hands of Canadian 
volunteers"; that of the expulsion of the United Empire 
Loyalists; that of the war of 1812-14, when "practically 
almost every able-bodied man in Canada was . . . under 
arms " ; that of the rebellion in 1837, *' P^^ down " '* with- 
out the aid of a single British soldier" (this is, of course, not 
true of Lower Canada) ; that of the threatened invasion of 
New Brunswick ; and that on the occasion of Mr. Olney's 
despatch on the Venezuelan boundary dispute, when " no one 
failed the Old Mother." In Mr. Goldwin Smith's " Reply," in 
the Canadian Magazine of October, Principal Grant's per- 
sonal allusions were taken as ** personal oflfensiveness," and it 
was to this aspect of the controversy that Mr. Smith almost 
entirely confined himself. He defended his University from 
the charge of ** ignorance of affairs" ; he traversed the state- 
ment that he brought with him to Canada preconceived notions 
on her polic}', pointing out that he was** intimately connected" 
with the ** Canada First " party, and that not till after the 
collapse of that party did he embrace and advocate the policy 
of annexation, a policy which he characterizes as truly 
** patriotic," in that it was the ** dictate of nature," and the 
only policy under which Canadians could ** enjoy the full fruits 
of their industry." Principal Grant answered by a rejoinder 
in the succeeding number of the same magazine. In this he 
declared that though he was ** under necessity to allow for the 
personal element," inasmuch as " there are powerful and 
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sinister influences on the side of misrepresentation," yet that 
this was entirely subsidiary to his main object, which was to 
show what was **the real and resolute will of all sections of 
the Canadian people regarding their own national aims and 
destiny.'' The discussion is interesting chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause of the candour and frankness of the personal apologetic 
it drew from Mr. Goldwin Smith. 



The Early Chartered Companies (A.D. 1296-1858J (Lon- 
don : Edward Arnold, 1896), by George Cawston and A. H. 
Keane, has an especial interest now that, in connection with 
South Africa, the functions of chartered companies are much 
in the public mind. The work is scholarly, and brings 
together brief historical sketches of British mercantile com- 
panies, from the early *' Merchants of the Staple '* to the 
British South Africa Company. The story of the Hudson 
Bay Company will be of especial interest in Canada. It is 
singular that no adequate history of this important company 
has yet been written. Its affairs were exhaustively discussed 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1857, and the report of the 
select committee describes the work of the company at that 
date, and is besides an indispensable collection of material 
for its earlier history. The present narrative is necessarily 
brief. The early struggles of the English and French on 
Hudson Bay are outlined. With the British conquest of 
Canada the company became the undisputed master of a vast 
district stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; probably 
no other commercial company was ever lord of so huge a ter- 
ritory. The French coureurs de bois passed into the service of 
the English company. Its rule of the native tribes proved 
to be wise and beneficent, and the writers of this book point 
out that, while the United States has spent /'ioo,ooo,ooo on 
Indian wars (an extravagant estimate, surely), there has never 
been any serious Indian trouble north of the Canadian bound- 
ary since British supremacy was established. The difference 
is largely due to the wise policy of the company in administer- 
ing mild but relentless justice, and in training its agents care- 
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fully in the work of governing the natives. Although its 
privileges have been surrendered, it still remains a vigorous 
trading organization, in practical control of the huge Macken- 
zie basin. 

M. Joseph Trudelle's little book on his native parish of 
Charlesbonrg is full of useful information. The author makes 
no pretension to literary style, but gives definite information 
about Charlesbourg families and the sites of the earlier build- 
ings. The parish itself is finely situated, overlooking the St. 
Charles river and Quebec from the north. On the borders of 
the present parish Jacques Cartier spent his first winter in 
Canada, three hundred and fifty j^ears ago, so that the record 
goes back to a respectable antiquity. The book bears witness 
to the keen interest in genealogy which the people of the 
Province of Quebec, as a whole, have. Each family knows 
its own history and connections much better than would an 
English family in the same position. The late Abbe Tan- 
quay's genealogical dictionary of French-Canadian families, in 
seven large volumes, is, perhaps, unparalleled in any other 
country. The Church's careful system of registration of 
family events, continuous and uniform from the first, has 
made such a work possible. M. Trudelle also publishes a 
** Souvenir," with illustrations of the various parish churches 
and of the priests in charge of Charlesbourg from 1670 to the 
present time. 

La Colonisation, by the Recorder, M. Testard de Montigny 
(Montreal, 1896), is a copious work dealing with the history 
and colonization of the valley of the Ottawa northwest of 
Montreal, known as " La Region Labelle." It is so called 
after the curd of that name who did much to attract French 
settlers into the region. M. de Montigny's style is a little too 
homiletical. To him colonies are primarily Catholic missions 
— an idea that has curiously survived in the Province of 
Quebec for nearly three hundred years. He rejoices that the 
French-Canadian has begun his march into the Province of 
Ontario, and that ** where formerly fanaticism was dominant, 
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to-day Catholicism has something to say in the elections and 
in the councils of the nation'* (p. 9). The utility of this 
book will be found in its plain words to the French-Canadian 
that he must study agriculture scientifically if he is to hold 
his own. The habitant does not read, but he observes, says 
our author, and he then draws the conclusion that the farmers 
should be given object lessons in farming. Now they waste 
fertilizing material that would be invaluable if they knew how 
to use it. The Minister of Agriculture of the Province of 
^)uebec is doing good work in furnishing instruction to the 
farmers, and the improvement of late years is said to be very 
striking. The attractions of the Ottawa valley are described 
pleasantly and vividly in this book, which has a certain literary 
charm. It is singular to see such words as ** sportsman " and 
*' back-country " in the text without any indication that they 
are not French. 



The posthumous work of the late Abbd L. E. Bois, L' lU 
d'OrUans (Quebec : A. Cott5 & Co., 1895), is a satisfactory 
history of this interesting island. From Cartier's day it has 
been prominent in the history of Quebec, and it is singular how 
uniformly writers refer to it as the "beautiful Island of Orleans.'* 
The Abbe Bois's account is scholarly and adequate, and one 
could wish that more of our local histories were as well written 
as is this one. The defect of the book is that it was completed 
some time before the Abba's death, and is not written up to 
date. It does not, for instance, include a sketch of the new 
parish of Ste. Petronille de Beaulieu. It was within the limits 
of this latter parish that the remnant of the Hurons settled, 
only, however, once more to be assailed by the Iroquois, and 
to be removed for safety to the main land nearer Quebec. The 
map of the island made by M. de Villeneuve, a royal engineer, 
in i68q, is of great interest. The names of the numerous 
holders of land at that date are given, and in a large num- 
ber of cases the farms are still cultivated by the same fami- 
lies. Even in the old world it is not often that a peasant 
family can be found to have held the same land for two hund- 
red years. The seigniorial family of Gourdeau de Beaulieu has 
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held its fief for nearly two hundred and .fifty years. Portions 
are still standing of the walls of the house in which a tragedy 
took place in 1663. The Sieur Gourdeau was murdered in his 
home at night by one of his valets. The motive of the crime 
is not quite clear. The valet hoped to destroy the evidence of 
his crime by burning the house. It was gutted, but the murderer 
was discovered. He was sentenced to have his hand cut off, 
and then to be hanged, and his body was to be cast into the 
flames. This grim fate overtook him on June 8th, 1663. It 
may be said, in passing, that the chateau with a tower, on the 
Island of Orleans, which has so prominent a place in Mr. Gilbert 
Parker's ** Seats of the Mighty ** has no historical existence. 



Mr. John Davidson, of the University of New Brunswick, 
publishes, under the auspices of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1896), an extremely 
interesting and well-written paper on The Growth of the French- 
Canadian Race in America. The object which Mr. Davidson 
has in view is to find a people so situated that they will furnish 
a satisfactory test of Malthus*s theories as to the natural rate 
of increase in population. The French-Canadian race has 
intermingled very slightly with other races ; there has been al- 
most no immigration affecting them ; the population which has 
removed to the United States can be traced and enumerated; 
and, above all, accurate census records have been preserved 
from the English conquest to the present time. All these 
facts, combined with practical freedom from disturbing ele- 
ments, such as war and pestilence, make it possible to show 
how the race increased under natural conditions between 1763 
and 1890. The result of Mr. Davidson's examination is to 
confirm Malthus's estimate that under such conditions a popu- 
lation will double itself every twenty-five years. Incidentally, 
Mr. Davidson notes some interesting facts. The highest aver- 
age number in a family in Canada is not found in Quebec, but 
in Prince Edward Island. Moreover, French-Canadian 
families, instead of tending to increase in size, tend to dimin- 
ish, find now the average number in a family in the Province of 
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Ontario is about the same as that in the Province of Quebec. 
The average number of births in a family in Quebec is very 
high, but the mortality among children is great, and the aver- 
age number of living children is not greater there than in the 
other parts of the Dominion. Mr. Davidson quotes from the 
United States census report the rather startling statement 
that in 1890 there were 1,700,943 natives of Canada living in 
the United States. 



The recently published volume. Letters of Frederic, Lord 
Blackford, (London : John Murray, 1896), Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies at the time that the confederation of Canada was 
effected, describes the agitation carried on first in Nova Scotia 
and then in England by Joseph Howe against Confederation, 
and shows that Lord Blachford did not form a favourable 
opinion of Howe. Of Sir John Macdonald bethought highly. 
At London, he says, 

" Macdonald was the ruling genius and spokesman. I was very greatly struck 
by his power of management and adroitness .... The slightest divergence 
from the narrow line already agreed on in Canada was watched for — here by the 
French, and there by the English — as eager dogs watch a rat -hole ; a snap on one 
side might have provoked a snap on the other, and put an end to the concord. He 
stated and argued the case with cool, ready fluency, while, at the same time, you 
saw that every word was measured, and that, while he was making for a point ahead, 
he was never for a moment unconscious of any of the rocks among which he had to 
steer *' (p. 302). 

Although Lord Blachford was Lord Carnarvon's chief 
assistant during the negotiations he does not seem to have 
understood that the principal cause of confederation was the 
deadlock between two divisions of Canada, which led Macdon- 
ald and George Brown to turn to the Maritime Provinces and 
take advj tage of a movement for consolidation and economy 
in government already begun there. 



Of the papers read before the Royal Society of Canada in 
1896, that by Dr. Douglas Brymner on The Death of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert is slight, and will not add to the author's reputa- 
tion. Professor John Campbell, of Montreal, writes on The 
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Ancient Literature of America, His aim is the laudable one of 
leading us to appreciate that the aborigines of America shared 
our human nature and had made some progress in culture. 
The fundamental vice of Professor Campbell's method is that 
he appears not to understand what adequate proof is, and 
turns conjecture into alleged fact with a facility that has made 
some of his writings the sport of the critics. The pace which 
sound scientific progress involves is too slow for him, and he 
presses on, leaping over obstacles that a wiser man would 
pause to examine. He is always clever, and sometimes flip- 
pant. Much that he says in this paper is probably (Professor 
Campbell does not like this limitation) true. There is some 
ground for holding that the Aztecs had written characters of 
definite phonetic value, and assuredly, as he laboriously 
proves, they had a history before the Europeans came to 
America. Professor Campbell, however, is sure of many other 
things, some of which are certainly not proved. ** The ances- 
tors of our American Indians once squatted round the Sphinx 
and the ruins of the Tower of Babel " he tells us, and when 
we ask for proof the answer is that the American Indians had 
stories and legends similar in character to those of Asiatic 
and European peoples. Apparently he does not see that, with- 
out necessarily involving a common ancestry of the races con- 
cerned, folk-lore may be carried from one part of the world to 
another, and that thus a community of idens may be produced 
among peoples quite different in origin. In the same rash spirit 
he makes the, as yet unproved, assertion that the Choctaw and 
Creek Indians spoke a Japanese dialect ; that Japanese was 
the literary speech of the Mound builders, and that a Japanese 
inscription has been found in Nova Scotia. Professor Camp- 
bell protests his scorn of public opinion, and his way of doing 
this is quite in keeping with the reckless tone of the whole 
paper. Mr. William Wood's Footnotes to Canadian Folk Songs 
is charming in style and adequate in scholarship. He does 
not treat the subject independently, but limits himself to notes 
based upon M. Gagnon's ** Chansons Populaires." Mr. Wood 
is an acute critic, and wc may hope that he will some day deal 
with this subject in a separate work. Why does not the Royal 
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Society put the notes to the text of its papers at the bottom 
of the pages instead of massing them at the end, where it is 
difficult to refer to them ? 



In a paper, also read before the Royal Society of Canada, 
entitled Some Contributions to Canadian Constitjitional History, 
Dr. J. G. Bourinot discusses the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council of Nova Scotia. The legal position of the Coun- 
cil is being discussed with interest in Nova Scotia, for a move- 
ment to abolish the second chamber has been going on for 
some time, and the problem is how to effect this. Dr. Bouri- 
not shows that almost from 1719, when the Council was first 
created, the British Government has, in fact, allowed a life 
tenure of the post of Councillor, though always claiming that 
the appointments were during pleasure. Since Confederation 
the power of appointment to the Council has been vested in 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Dr. Bourinot holds that the Coun- 
cil can be abolished only by a legislative enactment, to which 
it must itself be a consenting party. Custom has given the 
members a life tenure of office, and the Governor, he thinks, 
has no power, except for cause, to dismiss members, or practi- 
cally to abolish the Council by refusing to fill vacancies. Dr. 
Bourinot's treatment of the question is able, and shows 
extensive research. He falls into error in saying that in 1763 
" all the countries that now form the Dominion of Canada 
were formally transferred to England." No territory was 
then transferred to *' England,*' and the claims of Spain upon 
our Pacific coast were not abandoned until long after 1763. 



No doubt the Abbe Gosselin is too good a man to enjoy 
malicious pleasure, but if he could have shared so human a 
weakness it must have been when he was writing his paper 
for the Royal Society, entitled Observations a propos dn P. Ic 
Jcune et de \L de Queylus. M. de Rochementeix, the author 
of the able work on the Jesuits reviewed elsewhere, attacks 
the Abbe Gosselin's *' Life of Laval," especially for its inac- 
curacy. The Abbe now retorts upon the Jesuit historian with 
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a tu quoqtie, M. de Rochemonteix unwisely ventured to say 
that because the Jesuit records show that Father le Jeune 
was in France at the end of 1659 ^^^ ^^^o at the end of 1660, 
he could not have come out to Canada in 1660. Here the 
historian fell into a pitfall, for the Abb^ Gosselin shows that 
le Jeune did come out in the summer of that year on a special 
mission. A mistake concerning M. de Queylus is of a similar 
character. The Abbe Gosselin presses his adversary without 
mercy, charges him with having ** une main un peu brutale " 
because he roughly disturbs traditions about seventeenth cen- 
tury missionary saints, and finally hurls at him the epithet of 
a ** J^suite fin de si^cle.*' Incidentally, the Abbe quotes some 
hitherto unedited seventeenth century letters now in the 
Archives of the Seminary at Quebec, and of some historical 
value. M. Benjamin Suite read before the Royal Society a long 
paper on L' Organisation militaire du Canada 1636-1648. The 
enquiry is too minute and technical to be of general interest. 
The want of adequate military organization in this period 
made settlement impossible. Very few saw that the military 
question was the most important one for the life of the colony, 
and that without military protection settlement was impos- 
sible. In consequence, as M. Suite shows, it was not until 
1665, when the Carignan regiment was sent out, that the 
work of colonization really began. 



Mr. C. Thomas's History of the Counties ofArgenteuily (Jue., 
and Prescott, Ont, (Montreal : John Lovell & Son, 1896) is a 
good specimen of the old-fashioned county history, with its 
sprinkling of historical matter, more or less valuable, a certain 
amount of gossip, and a great deal of information about per- 
sons most of whom are unknown out of their own parish. Sir 
John Abbott, whose father was incumbent of St. Andrews, 
was born in Argenteuil, and represented it in Parliament for 
many years. H is is the only well-known name. The majority of 
the population in the first-named county is English and Pro- 
testant, while Prescolt, though in Ontario, is chiefly Roman 
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Catholic. This reverses the popular idea that the Ottawa 
river is the boundary between the two races and creeds. It 
is, perhaps, a matter of course that this book of 665 pages, 
filled with names of men and places, has no index. 



The Township of ScarborOy 1796-1896, edited by David 
Boyle and published for a local committee (Toronto : William 
Briggs, 1896), is a well printed local history. The Township 
of Scarboro, lying close to the eatstern boundaries of the city 
of Toronto, was settled at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. The excellent quality of its 
soil, its abundance of water, and its proximity to good mar- 
kets led to its rapid occupation. The history is that of a 
hard working and energetic population, clearing away the 
impediments to successful agriculture, and gradually adding 
to the comforts of life by substantial houses, schools, churches, 
and libraries. Happy the people who have no history, and 
for a century Scarboro has been blessed. One of the results 
of the movement to hold a centennial meeting of the Township, 
in July, 1896, was the proposal to collect the scattered reminis- 
cences of early settlers, still living, and to publish them, to- 
gether with such records of official or industrial labours as 
could be procured. Mr. David Boyle was appointed general edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Curzon and Miss FitzGibbon, of the Woman's 
Canadian Historical Society, were asked to contribute special 
chapters. The plan adopted by the editor to ** present the 
subject under special heads, rather than a continuous narrative," 
is one which leads to great confusion in the chronology and to 
repetition in the text ; still, from the standpoint he adopts, it 
is doubtful whether any other plan would have been an im- 
provement. The geological and ethnological introduction is 
an excellent popular resume, and the chapters devoted to the 
details of bush life are interesting. The records of the muni- 
cipality have also been drawn upon with success. The large 
number of references to individuals or families who either 
lived or are living in the township will give the book a local 
interest which it will not have abroad, and, indeed, this is the 
raisoH d\Ure of the publication. 
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As the history of a typical Upper Canadian Township, 
this book might have been made of permanent value, but it 
has not had that careful revision without which such works 
are a snare. We read that 

** At the lime of the terrible massacre of St. Bartholemew, when so many lost 
their lives for the Protestant faith, two brothers and a sister left their home and 
property. They made their escape from the shores of France in an old scow, and 
were taken on board a British merchant ship bound for New York." (p. 50). 

When we know that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
occurred in 1572, that Hudson discovered the Hudson River 
only in 1609, and that the English conquest of New York 
was in 1664, what are we to say ? We have a *' British " mer- 
chant ship, too, while Scotland was yet independent and there 
was no Great Britain. We read, too, (p. 51) that Le Pelletier 
landed at York in 1800 in a potash kettle, because there was 
no wharf, while in fact York had a wharf and regular trade at 
that time. We are told, too, that he first ** located " (sic) on the 
right bank of the Don, within the limits of the town of York, 
when in fact the town limits were far from the river. Such in- 
acuracies as these force one to believe that little reliance can be 
placed upon oral tradition going back as much as sixty years, 
if it is unsupported by documentary evidence. The index, of 
first importance in a book containing so many family names, 
is arranged on an original and perplexing system, and is very 
imperfect. 

Harrison Hall and its Associations, by R. S. Woods, Q.C., 
Junior Judge of Kent, purports to be " a history of the muni- 
cipal, judicial, and educational interests of the Western 
Peninsula " of Ontario. (Chatham, 1896.) Harrison Hall is 
the new courthouse and county building erected jointly by the 
County of Kent and the Town of Chatham, and so named 
after the late Chief Justice Harrison and Mr. Justice S. B. 
Harrison. A laudable desire to mark the occasion of its open- 
ing by reviewing the history of the county led the author 
to collect the materials for this little volume. He disarms 
criticism when he pleads that his chapters were intended for 
newspaper articles, and that only in deference to friends who 
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heard them read in MS. were they issued in book form. His 
friends, like Job's, have been ill-advisers. As a series of 
gossipy papers, ranging from the laying of a foundation 
stone to the Venezuela question, they were admirably suited 
to the columns of a weekly newspaper, but in a book they 
form neither a county history, nor a history of Canada, nor a 
treatise on Imperial Federation. No county in Western 
Canada has a more interesting history than Kent, but of the 
more strikmg social features of this history hardly a trace is 
to be found here. Whole pages are given to extracts from 
recent historijins on the French capitulation, the Quebec Act, 
and other remote subjects, while we are left still in ignorance 
about the origin of the settlers in the district, the work of 
settlement, and the character of the soil and forest. The 
interesting experiment of Lord Selkirk is passed over in a few 
lines. Nothing is said of the once famous Buxton mission 
and the underground railway of which it was the terminus, 
nor of the size and length of occupation of the military reserve 
at Chatham. It is details of this character which we ask for 
in such a history. To reprint long extracts from the histories 
of Canada and HazelKs Annual is not work of merit ; to write 
a good local history would have been. The legal portion, with 
its list of judges and lawyers, is the most valuable. 



In Vikings of To-day, or Life and Medical Work Among the 
Fishermen of Labrador (London, 1895), Dr. Wilfrid T. Gren- 
fell deals with '* one of the most uninviting spots on the face 
of the earth.'* Awesome are the descriptions of this vast, 
sterile, rocky peninsula, its forbidding shores, its fogs and ice- 
bergs. The population at the last census numbered, between 
white settlers and aborigines, 12,527. This permanent popu- 
lation is fortified each summer by from 20,000 to 30,000 fisher- 
men, chiefly from Newfoundland, who come 

** in every variety of vessel, small and larc^e, good, bad, and indiflferent, mostly of 
the schooner type — in search of codfish." 

The author describes, as an eye-witness, the catching and 
drying of the codfish, and the excitements and dangers of seal- 
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hunting over treacherous ice-floes in winter. The book is 
written with a view to interesting the larger world in the needs 
of both fishermen and permanent residents. The sufferings 
from cold, and sometimes from starvation, are very great, and 
until the hospital service, in which the author was the pioneer, 
was established there was practically no medical aid upon 
these hundreds of miles of coast. He has himself served as 
ship's master, physician, and missionary for five years on 
board a little mission ship which visits the fleets of fishing- 
boats and the coast settlements. The beginning of an effi- 
cient hospital and relief service has been made, and especial 
attention is being turned to the economic ills from which the 
fishermen suffer under the ** truck " system. 



Iroquois High School (1845-1895), a goodly volume of a hun- 
dred and sixty pages, by Adam Harkness, is much more than a 
history of a secondary school in a small town ; it is really, in 
a very important sense, an excellent summary of the history 
of Iroquois and the township of Matilda. Mr. Harkness 
apologizes for the manner in which he has performed a task 
that Was thrust upon him, but no apology is necessary. From 
the first page to the last it is interesting. He has not omitted 
the local squabbles which are inseparable from local manage- 
ment, as that is inseparable from local enterprise ; but he has 
told his story so fairly that the participants in the little tem- 
pests will be the very last to find fault with the chronicle, unless 
they are devoid of the sense of humour. Matilda township and 
Iroquois village were settled by United Empire Loyalists, 
and, fortunately for the cause of education in that locality, 
there were among the early settlers a few men above the 
average in public spirit and far-seemg intelligence. To Mr. John 
A. Carman, son of one of the pioneers, belongs the chief credit 
for the establishment of what is now the Iroquois High School, 
the jubilee of which the monograph is intended to commemor- 
ate. He offered to erect the building at his own expense if 
others would furnish the site. His offer was accepted, and the 
edifice was constructed in 1845. Mr. Harkness has added 
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materially to the value of his work by giving brief biographies 
of the more prominent officers of the school. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few monographs of this kind have been pub- 
lished, or, if published, so well prepared as this one. 



The knighthood conferred upon Mr. J. M., now Sir James, 
Le Moine, is a deserved recognition of useful service. Sir 
James Le Moine has for half a century been among the fore- 
most of those who have studied the history of the people of 
the Province of Quebec with intelligent enthusiasm. His 
voice has ever been for friendly relations between the French 
and English elements in Canada, and he has always been the 
foe of narrow provincialism. So fair has he uniformly been, 
and so equally has he divided his attention between the two 
languages, that on the one side he is looked upon as a French- 
Canadian and upon the other as an English-Canadian — if, 
indeed, we are justified at all in using terms signifying a dis- 
tinction between people who have now a common nationality. 
He has been President of the Royal Society of Canada, and is 
a member of a very large number of learned societies. His 
books, especially those relating to the city of Quebec, will be 
indispensable to the future historian. 



An important book is The Ontario Boundary Controversy 
(Toronto, 1896), edited by John P. Macdonell, of the Ontario 
Civil Service. It is a report of the proceedings before the 
Imperial Privy Council in connection with a legal dispute 
which lasted for twenty years and resulted in confirming the 
Province of Ontario in possession of one hundred thousand 
square miles of territory. Such a work has involved an 
immense amount of research in the records of both the Eng- 
lish and the French periods. The Treaty of Utrecht, the 
claims of the Hudson Bay Company, the letters of Bougain- 
ville, the situation at the framing of the Quebec Act, the terms 
of this Act, and many other historical matters, all come under 
discussion. The value of the book would have been much 
greater had an index been added. 
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The History of the 10//1 Royals, and of the Royal Grenadiers, 
by Thomas Edward Champion (Toronto, 1896), is another evi- 
dence of the awakening of interest in historical studies which 
has given us similar histories of the principal regiments of the 
Dominion. The regiment has been called out twice for active 
service — in 1866 to repel the Fenians, and in 1885 to quell 
the half-breed trouble in the Northwest. On both occasions 
it did admirable service. Mr. Champion has spared no pains 
in searching for information, but he has made a mistake in 
unduly extending the bulk of the book by padding taken from 
newspapers. The typographical appearance is creditable. 



\i Saval Actions of the War of 1812, by James Barnes, 
(New York : Harpers', 1896) had been published fifty years 
ago, it would have been quite in harmony with its surround- 
ings ; but at the end of the century the publication of a book 
beautifully printed and bound, indeed, but devoted to Ameri- 
can jingoism and filled with unhistorical romances of the war 
of 1812, is an anachronism. 



An Index to James' Naval History (Edition of 1886) has 
been prepared by C. G. Toogood, edited by T. A. Brassey, and 
printed for the Navy Records Society. James' Naval History 
is a book which all students of the Great War must consult, and 
the Navy Records Society in publishing this Index has done 
good service. The volume consists of three parts : Names of 
British and Foreign Ships ; Names of Naval Officers ; and 
Names of Military Officers. The accounts of the engage- 
ments on Lakes Erie and Champlain are fully indexed. 
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